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As widely used as any Chrome Yellow, Erio Chrome 
Flavine A Conc. proved itself during the war — proved 
that it could stand the wet finishing processes — proved 
that it stood up better than any other yellow to the 


rigors of weathering. 


Back to civilian life, it takes its place in the dyehouse 
of discriminating mills — mills looking to put out the 


best product they know how. 


GEIGY COMPANY, INC. 


89-91 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK—NEW YORK 


Boston + Providence In Great Britain 
Philadelphia + Charlotte The Geigy Co., Ltd. 
Chicago * Portland, Ore. National Buildings 

Toronto Parsonage, Manchester 









SUPPLENESS with... 







Decer ESOL* 1861 Softener...a 
durable, exceptionally compatible, odor- 
less, surface active colloidal material . . . 
“engineered” to meet the demands of 
modern high speed textile processing, it 
imparts exceptional elasticity to yarns, 
fabrics, knitgoods. 

Be sure to send for Technical Bulletin 
giving general properties and full appli- 
cations details. 

* 


AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS FOR THE 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE .. . Penetrants, Soft- 
eners, Finishes, Sizing Compounds, DECERESOL* 
Wetting Agents, PARAMUL** 115 Water Repel- 
lent, and other Specialties and Heavy Chemicals 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. **Trade-mark 
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Chemicals 


MEET YOUR NEEDS FOR SUPERIOR SMOOTHNESS AND 
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G. SATISFACTORY REACTIONS 


with sulphonated oils and casein solutions, 


when used in proper ratios. 
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’ Where Freedom from Iron is a “Must” 
lise Hooker Sulfides 


Eight parts per million (.000008 of a pound per SODIUM SULFIDE, Na2S, a light yellow colored solid 
in flake form, soluble in water, slightly soluble in alcohol, 
insoluble in ether. 







pound of product) is as much iron as you will ever 















find in a pound of Hooker Sodium Sulfide. Manufac- Analysis 
. . “¢ . . Sodium Sulfide . 60 to 62% 
turing refinements and purification techniques de- Sodium Chloride 1.5% Max. 
. . . - - . ae C7 ‘ 
veloped by Hooker chemical engineers bring vou Other Sodium Salts 2.0% Max. 
: : . By, Se ee 8ppm Max. 
this Sulfide that can be safely used in practically All other metals... . Ippm Max. 
i ; patie ‘ ; Water of Crystallization 36.5 to 34.5% 
every case where an iron free sulfide is needed. And Shipping Containers, Drums 90 and 350 Ibs, net. 
in Hooker Sodium Sulfhydrate the iron content has SODIUM SULFHYDRATE, NaSH, a light yellow 


colored solid in flake form. Soluble in water and alcohol, 


been brought down to a maximum of 5 parts per Scieliiilin Sin adie: 


million. tnalvsis 
2 Sodium Sulfhydrate. . . Mto 2% 
| Where your processes require sulfides, you can be Sodium Hydroxide. . . 0% 
i . . : oe Sodium Sulfide. Sie Gia Suea ese Gomnanes 1 to 2% 
sure of purity of your products by using uniformly Goines Chikecsde = 1% Max. 


: Spey cer Sodi Sulfide ¢ Sodi Other Sodium Salts ih 1% Max. 
high purity Hooker Sodium Sulfide and Sodium a on ie. 
Sulfhydrate. A request on your company letterhead All other metals... . Ippm Max. 

a age ray ‘ at . Water of crystallization , 28 to 26% 
will bring Technical Data Sheets and samples. Shipping Containers, Drums 90 and 350 Ibs. net. 






“Process equipment where iron-free Hooker Sulfides are being used.” 





HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMPANY 


2 Forty-seventh St., Niagara Falls, N. Y. 







New York, N.Y. ¢ Wilmington, Calif. * Tacoma, Wash. 







Caustic Soda Muriatic Acid Sodium Sulfide 


Paradichlorbenzene Chlorine Sodium Sulfhydrate 
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The entire research facilities and productive 
capacities of American Aniline Products, Inc. are 
devoted to capturing the myriad hues hidden 

in the rainbow and placing them at the command 

of the dye craftsmen who serve the textile industry. 
Expert advice on dyeing problems-is.cbmays iets 
gladly provided. A.A.P. techriitiars 


may be consulted at any of our branch offices. 


AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUCTS, INC. , 


50 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. 


Branches: Boston, Mass. « Providence, R. |. 
Philadelphia, Pa. « Charlotte, N.C. + Chicago, Il. 
Los Angeles, Cal. » Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Dominion Anilines & Chemicals Ltd. 
Toronto, Canada + Montreal, Canada 
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Showing Water-Repellent Action of Repel-O-Tex 


Safe...Qne-Treatment Finish 
for Nylon Hose 


In addition to exceptional snag-resistance, 
good body, well clarified stitch and adequate 
dulling, Eternalure D-15 offers many pro- 
duction advantages. It will not build up 
deposits on the forms. Finished hose does 
not stick to the forms. It is a one-treatment 
finish requiring no changes in equipment or 
operations. 

Eternalure D-15 is proving of unusual 
value in giving stiffness to 15-20 denier hose 
to facilitate easy handling after boarding. 

Dermatological tests have proved Etern- 
alure D-15 to be non-irritating and non- 
sensitizing. It is completely safe fur contact 
with human skin. 


New Scouring and 
Dyeing Assistant 


A very effective wetting agent which does 
not lose its surface-active properties in hard 
water and which provides excellent foaming 
action has been developed in Onyx Sorolene. 
This alkylated aromatic sulfonic acid deriva- 
tive in powder form also has considerable 
detergent effect. 


Onyx Ionics 


“Onyx Tonics” makes its first appearance 
with this advertisement. It will appear in 
future pages of this publication, and will also 
be published in bulletin form, with practical 
production data on textile finishing. 

If you want to be sure of receiving this 
four-page “Onyx Tonics,” drop us a line ask- 
ing that your name be put on the mailing list. 


Cy Onyx Oil & Chemical 


CHICAGO * 


PROVIDENCE ° 


Easily Applied Water Repellency of 
Excellent Durability at Low Cost 


If you are looking for an economical water repellent treatment applicable to any suitably 
prepared fabric without curing, washing or after-treatment, Onyx Repel-O-Tex deserves 


careful consideration. 
ARS er er ak 





A New Cationic Softener 


The Onyxsans have been assuring softer 
finishes, better drape and lasting hand on all 
kinds of fabrics for many years. 


Now Onyxsan LG is added to the series. 
This new Onyxsan is marked by the unusual 
durability of its softening action and a truly 
noteworthy resistance to washing. It provides 
a characteristically smooth, drapable, silky 
hand. 


Like other Onyxsans, it is easy to use in 
applications in the dye beck, pad, jig or 
quetsch, followed by normal drying. Its 
action is due to effective plasticizing, thor- 
ough penetration and surface orientation of 
the cation-active radical of its composition. 
Unlike ordinary superficial surface lubrica- 
tion, the Onyxsan effect is based on softness 
produced IN the yarn itself. Strikingly small 
amounts of Onyxsan LG are required. 






NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
Fer Further Data Write Onyx 


Stiffening Organdy, Ninon, Marquisette, 
etc., is especially effective with new Onyx 
Resin 362. This viscous dispersion of vinyl 
resin, containing 52-54% solids, requires no 
curing and has no solvent content. Also ap- 
plicable to all types of fabrics No. 43 













Stable Detergency and Foaming Action are 
provided by Oroset-L. This liquid, stable to 
hard water, also has considerable wetting 
power. It offers interesting possibilities in 
textile finishing where foaming and deter- 
gency are required. No. 44 


Scroop Finish for Tubular Knit Goods is the 
outstanding function of Onyx-Silk-O-Ray SG. 
It is a water-soluble white paste with a lasting 
effect. No. 45 


Simultaneous Scouring and Acid Dyeing 
of Wool is highly satisfactory when Neutronyx 
330 is used. This unusual non-ionic surface- 
active agent has a powerful emulsifying ac- 
tion. It is completely stable in neutral and 
acid solutions. No. 46 

















General Purpose Resin Finish for cotton, 
wool, acetate and rayon is available in Onyx 
Xyno Resin AA-40. This vinyl] resin dispersion 
contains 40% resin in fine particle size. Dilu- 
tions are very stable, and it can be mixed 
with starch, gelatine, glue, water repellents, 
etc. Xyno Resin AA-40 can be manipulated 
to give a full, mellow hand, or a good stiffness 
and body. No curing is necessary. No. 47 










JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 
CHARLOTTE - 


In Canada: Onyx Oil & Chemical Co., Ltd. 


Montreal, Toronto, St. Johns, Que. 
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ATLANTA ° 


Cotton, viscose, acetate, rayon and any 
other properly prepared fabrics are treated 
in the usual manner with no after handling 
in the mill. 

Textiles treated with Repel-O-Tex D3 and 
D4 have a spray rating of 100 and fall well 
within the limits of accepted standards after 
the usual wash and dry cleaning tests. They 
are also stain and perspiration resistant. 

Any desired hand or finish can be obtained 
at the same time by varying the proportions 
of Repel-O-Tex D3 and D4 used. 

Durable water repellency at no greater 
cost than is provided by ordinary fugitive 
water repellent finishes is a worthwhile ob- 
jective for a wide variety of fabrics readily 
attained with Repel-O-Tex. 





Where the Tail Wags the Dog! 


Onyx Cationic Germicide is effective and 
dependable because manufacturing control 
of the long alkyl radical insures a chemical 
constitution of maximum killing power. 

Onyx Alkyl Dimethyl Benzyl Ammonium 
Chloride is showing considerable promise in 
mildew control treatments on all types of 
textiles. 


Onyx Technical Service 


Use-formulae for any Onyx product are 
readily available and can usually be worked 
out in the mill without calling in an Onyx 
technical representative. 

However, there are often times when the 
application calls for definite results, on 
which the experience of an Onyx man with 
the use of a material in many other mills will 
be of great value in working out a suitable 
use-formula. 

In any event, you are free to call on the 
knowledge and experience of these trained 
textile service men, not only on problems 
connected with the use of Onyx products, 
but on any other related textile production 
problems on which you feel they might be 
of assistance. 


Company 


LOS ANGELES 


For Export: Onyx International 
Jersey City 2, N. J. 
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When you want an inexpensive penetrating soft- patible with all ordinary finishing agents, and it will 
uct are ener for heavier, coarser cottons such as denims, neither discolor fabrics nor cause them to become 
~ ducks and coverts, specify Ahcoflex. rancid during storage. Eliminate entirely the nuis- 
aia idles Ahcoflex gives 2-in-1 performance in thorough ance of two products and two operatioris on fabrics 
Its, on softening action, and re-wetting of fabrics which are __ to be Sanforized. Use Ahcoflex for 2-in-1 economy 
ile wil to be Sanforized. Ahcoflex has been tested and and efficiency. 
me proved in carefully selected full scale finishing proc- Write for test sample and further information, 
—= esses. Now, Ahcoflex is available in quantity. or send us a swatch of your coarse cottons for 
oblems This new softener is easy to use, generally com- Ahcoflexing here. 
ee 
ght be 
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A large new plant unit for the production of | more widespread applications in industry. 
the Ethyleneamines is now being built by Carbide These extremely versatile intermediates bear A. 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. Early in further investigation especially if you are working 
1947, greatly increased quantities of these im- in the fields of textile, pharmaceutical, resin, or 
portant intermediates will be available. Here petroleum chemicals. For the present, limited 
again is the “success story” of products devel- | commercial quantities of any of these can be 
oped a few short years ago taking on even supplied for product development work. 
The Ethylenediamine — NH2CH,CH2NH2 
Ethyleneamines Aminoethylethanolamine — NH,CH,CH,NHCH,CH,0H 
family Diethylenetriamine — NH,CH,CH,NHCH,CH.NH, 
inciade Triethylenetetramine — NH2,(CH,CH2NH)2CH2CH2NH2 Q. 
the Tetraethylenepentamine — NH2(CH.CH2NH);CH2CH.NH2 
Information on the specific properties and uses for the Ethyleneamines is contained A. 
following: in the Amine booklet, F-4770A. Call or write our nearest local office for your copy. 
CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 
" Unit of Union anaes: Carbon Corporation Cc O 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in Principal Cities pea A. 


ORGANIC 


Distributed in Canada by Carbide and Carbon Chemicals, Limited, Toronto _ORGANIC 
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Why you can’t buy all the Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, 


Sodium Bicarbonate and Chlorine you want...and 


what to expect for 1947 and 1948. 


Much has been written about the need for more Caustic Soda, Soda Ash, Sodium Bicarbonate and 


Liquid Chlorine but, to date, little has been done to explain the reasons for the shortage of these 


products. In the following Question-Answer columns, Mathieson endeavors to tell American in- 


dustrialists just why they can’t get all they want of these vital chemicals... and what the 1947-1948 


outlook is for alkali and chlorine production. 


Q. 


Q. 


Q. 


January 13, 1947 


Why are caustic soda, soda ash, sodinm bicarbon- 
ate and chlorine now in short supply when there 


was an ample supply before the war? 


Expansion of the alkali-chlorine industry during 
the war was not permitted (except to produce an 
insignificant tonnage) because of the critical 
shortage of materials that would have been 
needed for this construction. However, during 
the same war period, alkali-consuming indus- 
tries, such as aluminum, rayon, textiles, chemi- 
cals and glass food-containers, and chlorine- 
consuming industries, such as DDT, synthetic 
detergents and plastics, were allowed to expand 
their production or construct new facilities. 
These will continue as growing peace-time 
consumers. 


Was there less alkali for consumers in 1946 than 


tn 19457 


During 1946 there was less tonnage available 
than in 1945 due to interruptions in production 
caused by coal and other strikes. If these inter- 
ruptions do not recur, there should be some 
increase in alkali tonnage supply for 1947, but 
certainly not enough to meet the increased 
demand. 


How much alkali and chlorine are being exported? 


Practically no chlorine. Only a negligible frac- 
tion of the pre-war tonnage of caustic soda, soda 
ash and sodium bicarbonate is now being 
shipped out of this country. 


Q. 


A. 


Q. 


Is there any idle capacity in the alkali and chlor- 


ine industry? 


Only four small government-owned caustic- 
chlorine plants. Two of these plants have finally 
been leased to private industry and will be 
placed in operation in early ’47. This additional 
tonnage is only a “drop in the bucket” when 
measured in terms of the overall shortage. 


Are alkali and chlorine producers expanding thetr 


facilities 2Z 


Yes, several producers, including Mathieson, 
are expanding facilities for one or more prod- 
ucts. Some of this expansion was started imme- 
diately following VJ Day. But the special heavy 
equipment necessary (boilers, kilns and tur- 
bines) is as high on the industry shortage list as 
are alkali and chlorine . . . result: expansion 
cannot possibly be completed until late ’47 or 
early '48. 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


athieson 


Caustic Soda * Soda Ash * Bicarbonate of Soda * Liquid Chlorine 

Chlorine Dioxide * Ammonia, Anhydrous & Aqua * HTH Products 

Fused Alkali Products + Synthetic Salt Cake * Dry Ice » Carbonic Gas 
Sodium Chlorite Products * Sodium Methylate 
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'S/V FABRISECS 





HeERE’S THE ANSWER to effec- 
tive, low-cost water-repellency for a 
wide variety of textile products. 

Easily applied with equipment in 
general use, 8/V Fabrisecs are highly 
concentrated compounds designed 
to give maximum repellency with 
minimum amounts used. They pene- 
trate rapidly and uniformly. After the 
cloth passes through squeeze rolls, it 
merely requires drying at tempera- 
tures varying between 225-300°F. No 
curing is necessary. 


| 


drapes 
sportswear 


Give Maximum Water-kepellency to 
These and Many Other Products 


After application, these products 
remain unaffected by atmospheric 
temperatures and y-ater. There is no 
objectionable odor. 

S/V Fabrisecs are marketed in 
two grades—S/ V labrisec AA for the 
one-bath method of application and 
S/V Fabrisec MP, for the two-bath 
process. See your Socony-Vacuum 
Representative for details. 
SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO.,INC., 26 Bway, 

New York 4, N. Y., and Affiliates: Magnolia 


Petroleum Co., General Petroleum Corp. 





Better Processing 
for All Textiles 


Woolens ...S/V Woolrex Oils 
improve carding and spinning. 
Scour out easily. 

Worsteds ...5/V Worstex Oils 
lubricate stock uniformly. Im- 
prove spinning. 

Water Repelients ...5/V_ Fabri- 
secs give maximum repellency 
with minimum amounts. 


Finishing... 5/V_ Finishing Oils 
give excellent wetting, re-wetting 
and softening effects. 

Shrinkage Process... 5/V_ Fin- 
ishing Oils insure quick, uniform 
re-wetting. 

Rayon Processing... S/V Rayon 
Oils add softness to rayon fibers. 












Socony-Vacuum Process Products 


TUNE IN THE MOBILGAS PROGRAM — MONDAY EVENINGS. 9:30 E.S.T. — NBC 
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EASTMAN FAST 


A Dyestuff for Cellulose Acetate Rayon 


EASTMAN Fast YELLow GLF, one of a line of 
dyestuffs with exceptional fastness to sunlight, 
produces bright shades of neutral yellow on ace- 
tate rayon. Dyed in pastel shades on delustered 
acetate rayon, twenty-five to forty hour light 
fastness results; in heavy shades, light fastness 
approaches two hundred forty hours. 


Eastman Fast Yellow GLF exhausts rapidly 
and levels exceptionally well over a temperature 
range of 160° to 190° F, and it may be used on 
either jig or box. Since it leaves cotton and vis- 


cose white, it is suitable for cross-dyeing. 
Eastman Fast Yellow GLF has very good fast- 
ness to sublimation, and is recommended for 
use in application printing. 


Eastman Acetate Dyestuffs are available in a 
wide variety of useful colors for the dyeing of 
cellulose acetate rayon. Additional information 
on these dyes and their application to fibers and 
fabrics may be obtained from TENNESSEE 
EASTMAN CorPoraTION (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Company ), KiNGsporT, TENNESSEE. 


Eastman 


ACETATE DYESTUFFS 











Take your chote : 





FOR 
SCOURING 
AND 
DYEING 
RAYON 


a, KNIT GOODS 


Some rayon processors prefer soaps for 









scouring and dyeing knit goods. With others 
the choice is synthetic detergents. Whatever 





your own preference may be, you can count on 
excellent performance with either Olate or Orvus. 

If you have never used these time-tested products, 
a comparison of their special characteristics may be 
helpful in determining which will best suit your needs. 


PROCTER & GAMBLE 


*Orvus is availab!e in paste or gran- 
ule form. Discuss your Orvus needs with 
your Procter & Gamble salesman. 


ate 
Ola A pure, neutral soap of exceptionally ORV US “*" A time-tested, uniform, neutral, 


low titer and gentle cleansing action. safe synthetic detergent. 


Fast dissolving. Ready solubility. 

Excellent cleansing, lubricating, and wetting out Orvus scouring assures even dyeing and uniform 
properties. bleaching. 

Free rinsing. Rinses thoroughly and quickly. 

Provides unusual safeguards against uneven shrink- No danger of streaks, specks and spots from hard 
age, streaks, dye blotches and chafe marks. water soap deposits. 

Resistant to oxidation, rancidity and odor Orvus-processed rayon fabrics are clean, have a de- 
development. sirable odor, and a full hand. 
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may be The traditional spot for creation of new fabrics is in the . ia 
‘needs. weaving process. 
AMBLE Today chemistry has modified that. Progressive producers 
of fine textiles are developing exciting new fabrics in the 
finishing operation . . . utilizing Resloom, Monsanto's unique 
textile chemical—Resloom builds new properties into the 
al, old constructions. 
Resloom delivers the resilience of wool to rayon fabrics 
or new stability to both cotton and wool. (For example, 
rm Resloomed rayons are lower in cost than rayon and wool 
blends—are more washable, more stable). And the head- 
aches of mixed fiber dyeing and finishing are avoided. 
ard If you are interested in the immense potentialities of new M 
fabrics produced with Resloom...get in touch with Monsanto's ON SANTO 
Je. textile technicians and hear the full Resloom story. Write, wire CHEMICALS ~ PLASTICS 
hee Fanti 


or phone: MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 140 Federal SERVING, INDUSTRY WHICH SERVES MANKIND 
Street, Boston 10, Massachusetts. Resioom: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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BACK ON THE “BOOKS”! 
The leading pre-war silk soaking oil for Hosiery Tram 


NOPCO’ DIRECT No. 1 (1854-X) 


The matchless ability of Nopco Direct No. 1 (1854-X) again provides the 
best of lubrication for tram, as well as the clear, regular stitch that 
identifies hosiery of top quality. That’s why it was the largest selling 
pre-war silk soaking oil for hosiery tram. That's why it is the favorite 


soaking oil of leading Throwsters and Knitters. 


How Nopco Direct No. 1(1854-X) Helps Improve Hosiery Tram 


MAXIMUM LUBRICATION. Nopco Direct No. 1 contains an exclusive 
additive, which insures complete lubricity for every filament. 


CONTROLLED SOLUBILITY. Nopco Direct No. 1 permeates the 
sericin or gum thoroughly and softens it uniformly. Result—yarn excep- 
tionally well conditioned for more effective throwing, coning and 


knitting. 


GREATER YARN PLIANCY. The thorough external and internal gum- 
softening action of Nopco Direct No. 1 leads to the following product 
benefits . . . better loop formation in knitting, insuring a clear, even 
stitch. Yarn of this type produces a stocking with less roll on the 
machine—and in the final phase, easier looping and seaming. 


EVOLVED THROUGH RESEARCH 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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bined with recommended alkalies—is almost 100% 
exhausted from the soaking bath and into the 
soaked yarn. 


GREATER ECONOMY. Nopco Direct No. 1—com- =a 


4 
To get a more complete picture of how Nopco Direct i 
No. 1 (1854-X) can help bring peak quality to your | _.sssie= 4 
silk yarn, write for interesting, informative booklet. : 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY, Harrison,N. J. 


Branches: Boston ¢ Chicago ¢ Cedartown, Ga. ¢ Richmond, Calif. 
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DO YOUR_LEVELING BEST WITH 





The ideal leveling agent 
for wool processors 


Here is a foamless wetting agent, synthesized expressly for wool 
processors. As a wetting out agent, Sulframin N always 
performs superbly...in package dyeing as well as 
in carbonizing. Especially important, wherever water 
conditions present problems, Sulframin N is 
completely immune to the chemical attacks of 
inorganic acids, alkalis, lime and mag- 
nesium salts. Investigate the advantages 
Sulframin N offers to your produc- 
tion today! We'll be glad to 


forward details upon request. 


ULTRA CHEMICAL WORKS, INC. 
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MEET OUR STAR SALESMAN 


We invite you to become acquainted with our star rely upon Hardesty for quality in every product and 


salesman . . . the Hardesty Research Laboratory. uniformity in every shipment. 


The trend to Hardesty fatty acids and their deriva- Hardesty products are made in various grades to 


, , . meet the requirements of the chemical, cosmetic, soa 
tives started when Hardesty technical service began q sai 


: rubber and other industries. At present it is difficult 
demonstrating to manufacturers how they~could save 
to render the traditional Hardesty prompt service but 


money by first consulting Hardesty on a new problem. , ; 
if you have a problem, present it to our Research 


7 ne 0 Sy ae See of Ge Laboratory, and let its knowledge and experience go 
acknowledgment that Hardesty is a dependable source to work for you. W. C. HARDESTY COMPANY, 
of supply ‘or stearic acid, red oil, glycerine, fatty acids 41 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. Factories: 


and their derivatives. Manufacturers have learned to Dover, Ohio; Los Angeles, Calif.; Toronto, Canada. 


HARDESTY PRODUCTS: STEARIC ACID « 
RED OIL ¢ GLYCERINE ¢ STEARINE PITCH 
e WHITE OLEINE «© HYDROGENATED uf 


FATTY ACIDS e ANIMAL AND VEGET ABLE oe t @ 
DISTILLED FATTY ACIDS. r Q R p ' 
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Gone methods of bleaching 


were dependent upon wide open 
spaces, sunny skies and many hands. 


With machine production of textiles, 
the industry looked to science for the 
development of faster and more de- 
pendable processes of bleaching. 


API 


ee COMPANY, INC, 








180 Madison 


The application of pon hes been . 


rakpensiens 4 for continual advances made 
in this field. 


The enzymatic action of Raids: which 4 
assures rapid and efficient de-sizing 


of cottons, rayons and r mixed goods, is 
an example of the valuak 





provided by modern technical research. tp os 
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IMPORTANT TRADE 


Blue GNXX 
Blue GDNN 


‘T “ HESE azoic colors, for printing 
cotton, linen or rayon, produce 
Navy Blue of good fastness at a 

low cost. In combination with the 

Pharmasol Yellows they produce deep 

Browns. 

PHARMASOLS are stabilized solu- 
tions, adjusted to the most practical 
concentration, which can be easily 
applied with a maximum of efficiency. 

PHARMASOLS do not decompose 
and thereby they overcome the other- 
wise problems of troublesome dissolv- 
ing. 


CARBIC COLOR AND CHEMICAL CO., 








BLUE 
IBC 


HE outstanding soluble vat color 

for producing bright Blues in 

any depth, of excellent fastness. 

is Indigosol Blue IBC. It is suitable 

for dyeing, padding and printing on 

cotton, linen or rayon (excepting 

acetate fibers) where maximum fastness 
is required. 

Indigosol Blue IBC is an important 
member of the group of very fast 
Indigosols, all of which are readily 
soluble and easily developed. 





451-453 Washington Street, New York City 


BRANCHES: EXCLUSIVE DISTRIBUTORS OF 
PHILADELPHIA IMPORTERS OF THE MANUFACTURES OF PHARMASOLS 
PROVIDENCE HAMILTON. ONT. DURAND & HUGUENIN S&S. A. PHARMOLS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. BASLE. SWITZERLAND PHARMACINES 


Representatives: Los Angeles (Hathaway Allied Products) 
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Dyeing and Finishing Synthetic Fabrics” 


O start my subject this evening, I 

would like to give a background of 
our industry to acquaint some of our guests 
with the fundamental necessities for a well 
baianced dye plant. Without these serv- 
ices it would be impossible to operate an 
efficient plant for the production of qual- 
ity work. 


Services Needed 


There are not many industries that use 
as many and as varied services as are used 
by the average dyer. Before starting up a 
modern dye plant, one must be certain of 
an adequate supply of low cost water, with 
the proper degree of softness; steam in 
high, medium, and low pressure; AC and 
DC current; along with gas, compressed 
air, and sewerage facilities of adequate 
capacity. 

It is impossible to over-emphasize the 
important part that water plays in dyeing 
processes. The average small dye house, 
producing one million yards a month, will 
use roughly fifteen million gallons of 
water per month, or enough water for a 
community of ten thousand inhabitants. 
To produce the best quality of work, a 
dyer should have such an abundance of 
cheap water available at all times that he 
can well afford to use excessive amounts 
in all of his wet processing. The condi- 
tion of the water must be closely con- 
trolled from a standpoint of hardness, 
total impurities, and pH. 

The same plant would use, in a month, 
roughly three hundred thousand cubic 
feet of gas, one hundred thousand kilo- 
watt hours of electricity, and ten million 
pounds of steam. 

One item which is generally overlooked 
by the average person is the problem of 
disposing of fifteen million gallons a 
month of dye house waste, which contains 
various dyes, soaps, chemicals, and fin- 
ishes. At first one would say run it into a 
river, which is exactly what was done 
some years ago, and is still being done in 
certain localities, but upon investigation 
you will find that the sewerage of an in- 





* Presented at meeting, 


New York Section, 
October 18, 1946. 
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Fairlawn Finishing Co. 


dustrial plant might be the drinking water 
for either persons or animals some dis- 
tance down the same river or stream. I, 
personally, made an extensive survey of 
possible plant sites in 1938 and 1939, and 
it was surprising to find how few loca- 
tions had adequate facilities for the dis- 
posal of not only dye house waste, but of 
any type of sewerage. Otuside of the 
facilities offered by a very few municipally 
operated trunk sewers which emptied into 
the ocean, the next best proposition of- 
fered was to get a plant site close enough 
to the ocean, a river, or a stream which 
had brackish or tide water. 


Preparation 


When the dyer receives greige goods, 
the first operation is examining the raw 
material. Until recently it was the habit 
of the greige goods mill to ship the woven 
material to the dyer without any indica- 
tien as to the construction or sizing mate- 
rials used in the weaving. It has been 
found that slight changes in construction, 
or changes in the size or oil used in the 
yarn, would have a tremendous bearing on 
the type and amount of shrinkage obtain- 
able. 

There are various methods available to 
the dyer whereby he can control, to a con- 
siderable degree, the set or shrinkage in a 
fabric. For example, in certain cloths it is 
quite possible for a dyer to retard or in- 
crease the time in shrinking so that there 
is a considerable difference in the appear- 
ance of the finished product. If a manu- 
facturer has sampled a quality with a dyer, 
and if he continually sends the same qual- 
ity, using the same picks, the same ends, 
the same yarn from the same manufacturer 
of that yarn, and uses the same sizing 
formulas, a dyer can usually give reason- 
ably uniform results. However, in the case 
of certain yarns, and I particularly refer 
to nylon, during the war it was found that 
the temperature and humidity of the 
weaving plant has considerable bearing on 
the finished width of this fabric. There 
are so many variables in woven piece 
goods, from the raw material that goes 
into the making of the yarn, through the 
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twisting, sizing, and weaving, that should 

be controlled as diligently as possible so) 
that the dyer will at least start with aj 
uniform product. In many cases the dyer | 
has been blamed for not being able to) 
reproduce a certain effect in the finished | 
fabric, but upon tracing back, many of | 
these apparent defects have been caused by | 
slight variables in the procedure, both in ~ 
yarn construction or mixtures of different | 
companies’ yarns. This is explainable | 
under today’s conditions, and the dyer” 
should not be held responsible. 

Another serious problem for the dyer is | 
greige goods that have been badly creased, | 
previous to their shipment to the dyer. 
In most cases these creases can be taken © 
out by the dyer, particularly if the greige 
goods were not stored for too long a 
period. The treatment used, however, 
does not always work to the full advantage : 
of the cloth. A good example of the effect | 
of these creases is in the production of | 
acetate and viscose crepes. These creases, © 
if handled without embossing, produce | 
very serious break marks in the finished | 
fabric. In this case, the embossing solves 
two problems: first, it eliminates the break 
marks; second, it gives a uniform crepe 
or pebble to the face of the material. 

I would like to spend a minute in dis- 
cussing the cleanliness of greige goods. 
This has always been a problem for the 
dyer. He has to continually change for- 
mulas and methods in order to combat 
the different types of dirt normally found 
in material. Weavers tell us that it is 
impossible to weave a piece of goods with- 
out a certain amount of dirt, either from 
the loom or from the helpers’ hands. Ac- 
cumulated grease or graphite which has 
been woven into the fabric accounts for 
the largest percentage of dirty greige 
goods. I would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to compliment the average weaver 
for a year-by-year improvement in the 
cleanliness of fabrics which I have had 
the opportunity of inspecting over the last 
twenty years. On my recent trip made to 
our parent plants in both Scotland and 
Switzerland, it was my personal feeling 
that the material received by the average 
American dyer was much cleaner than that 
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seen in Europe. It is still common prac- 
tice to use linseed oil in sizing material 
\ produced in those countries, and we, as 
dyers, can be very thankful that the Amer- 
ican woven goods are treated with water- 
soluble sizes and oils. It is quite a diffi- 
cult job for a dyer to scour materials 
which have been previously sized with 
linseed oil, particularly if the goods were 
in storage for a long time. It was also 
noted that in Scotland practically all of 
the cellulose acetate yarn used had to ke 
delustered with phenol; this application, 


ing, that should } fortunately, is not used extensively in this 


y as possible so) country. 
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Other problems of lesser importance 
which the average dyer has to cope with 
are poor selvage construction, tight sel- 


in the ie tight ends, trammage, and foreign 
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» brought about a better understanding and 
) appreciation of the dyers’ problems, so 
} that recently the dyer is consulted, ques- 


het 


tioned, and advised of changes made or 

anticipated in the fabric. Although the 
| weaver gives the dyer information as to 
' fiber content, it is always advisable for 
' the dyer to identify the material himself. 
While checking into the identification of 
| the fiber it is always well to check if there 
_ is starch in the sizing; if so, this requires 
| a special treatment with enzyme preced- 
i ing the regular scouring operation. 
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Boil-Off 


It has often been said that one can 
“make or break” a quality in the boiling- 
off operation, and it is my feeling that 
this is substantially correct. In most of 
the acetate and viscose construczions it is 
important to obtain maximum shrinkage 
in the scouring operation, and, if neces- 
sary, to take out shrinkage in the finish- 
ing operation. It is impractical, if not 
impossible, to reverse this procedure, as 
once the shrinkage is lost in scouring one 
can never quite make up the maximum 
shrinkage which was originaliy availabl- 
Various wet processes control to a large 
degree the shrinkage and the crepe effect 
on the finished fabric. When confronted 
with a new quality, it is advisable to take 
small samples and process them by several 
of the usual methods to determine which 
method should be selected for the lot it- 
self. If a definite conclusion is not made 
on the trial samples, it is better to try a 
single piece in actual practice before pro- 
ceeding with the balance of the lot. 

There are several methods of scouring 
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available to the dyer. These are: open box 
or skein method, continuous boil-off ma- 
chine, and jig scouring. In the case of 
certain viscose crepes it is advisable to 
swell the fiber with a pretreatment of 
caustic. The average dyer uses either soap, 
synthetic detergents, or mild alkali in the 
scouring of synthetic fabrics. After nu- 
merous trials we have found soap to have 
the best properties of detergen-y, provid- 
ing it is used with soft water. Synthetic 
detergents have a definite place in the 
scouring and dyeing operations; however, 
it is my kelief that these products have 
encouraged dyers to use untreated water. 
The seasonal variations that accompany 
the use of this type of water supply are 
not conducive to quality workmanship. 
It is our belief that a low titer soap, used 
with a small quantity of synthetic deter- 
gent and kept at the proper pH with mild 
alkalies, is the best scouring and setting 
bath that can be used on all types of 
synthetic fabrics. When using soap it is 
very important to have a very good rinse 
to prevent drying which might give local 
concentration of residual chemicals. If 
these chemicals were allowed to concen- 
trate through drying, it would cause local 
deterioration of that part of the fabric. 

Quite often a dyer is confronted with 
fabrics which have been woven very tight- 
ly or fabrics containing hard, twisted 
yarns. In a case of this sort it must be 
remembered that the minute these fab- 
tics are entered into a liquid solution, 
the yarn swells, making it that much more 
difficult to penetrate with the scouring 
solution; therefore, it is necessary to ob- 
tain an extremely good wetting out agent. 
Many of these products are available to 
the dyer. 


Dyeing 


In the dyeing of synthetic fabrics the 
first problem is to determine the method 
to use in producing the best results for 
the particular quality involved. The ma- 
chinery that is generally used is either 
the dye beck, which is known as dyeing 
in rope form, or the dye jig, which is a 
full width operation. There are other ma- 
chines for the dyeing of continuous piece 
goods, such as the dye pad, the Williams 
Machine, and the pad steam continuous 
machine. All of these machines have their 
place in certain applications, the latter 
particularly where large volumes of ma- 
terials are to be dyed in the same shade. 

Of all the machines mentioned, the dye 
beck, or sometimes called dye reel, is one 
of the best machines to use to retain maxi- 
mum shrinkage in the fabric. This ma- 
chine is best fitted for this type of work, 
because it normally exerts the least 
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amount of tension on the fabric. It should 
be mentioned here that practically all of 
the synthetic fabrics lose shrinkage when 
they are subjected to excessive tensions, 
particularly at elevated temperatures such 
as those encountered in a dye bath. 

The dye jigg is best suited for the flat 
fabrics, such as taffetas, oxfords, and 
satins, Lut even these qualities can be 
damaged by unevenly applied tension or 
excessive tension which would tend to 
make the quality extremely thin and to 
produce a very unsatisfactory finished 
fabric. 

In the newer developments of dyeing 
with the continuous vat machines, there 
are certain problems connected with these 
machines which take a_ considerable 
amount of time and experimentation, on 
the part of the dyer, before the best re- 
sults are obtained. In the case of the 
Williams’ Unit, the goods are normally 
pigment padded, followed by reduction 
at high temperatures on the unit. The 
reducing liquid and cloth pass through 
a closely confined space heated automati- 
cally by baffles. It is necessary to add pad 
liquor to the reduction unit in order to 
attain equilibrium of the liquor and thus 
correct for shading at the start of the 
run. In the pad steam method, reduction 
is accomplished in a steam medium. The 
vat pigmented material is impregnated 
with the reducing solution on a second 
padder, followed by a short steaming. 
Applying vats by this method creates cer- 
tain limitations to combination fabrics 
containing acetate or wool, due to the 
use of caustic at the higher temperatures 
of ageing. The vat acid method, which is 
rather new, has produced some very inter- 
esting results. The more rapid conversion 
of the vat acid to the sodium leuco, as 
compared to the corresponding vat pig- 
ment, speeds up the rate of dyeing and 
permits a reduction of temperature and 
alkalinity which minimizes damage to the 
protein fiber. 

In the bleaching of synthetic fabrics it 
will be noted that the choice of material 
will have to be made from the usual 
oxidizing agents normally used, such as 
hydrogen peroxide, sodium perborate, so- 
dium hypochlorite, potassium perman- 
ganate, or sodium chlorite; and the one 
selected should not be applied until the 
material has been given the best possible 
scour. After dyeing, it is usually the prac- 
tice to tint to obtain the shade desired. 

Before dyeing any of the synthetic 
fibers, a tremendous amount of laboratory 
work must be produced, both by the dye- 
stuff manufacturers and the dye house in- 
volved in the use of their products. In 
order to get level dyeing it is first neces- 
sary to get dyestuffs that are compatible. 
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They should have similar rates of ex- 
haust, good solubility, good leveling 
power, preferably colors that do not ex- 
haust too rapidly, and those that attain 
maximum exhaustion at approximately 
the same temperature. Colors that ex- 
haust too rapidly usually produce uneven 
results, not because the color will not 
level, but rather because the material has 
attained its proper shade, and the dyer, 
therefore, stops the dyeing operation 
prematurely. 

There are many variations in yarn 
which cause no end of trouble to the 
average dyer, particularly when the 
weaver is not conscious of the variations 
of dye affinity of the yarns with which 
he is working. In the case of viscose be- 
ing produced by three or four different 
manufacturing companies, it is known 
that a controlled dye bath will produce 
considerable variations of shade from one 
manufacturer’s yarn to another. 

In the case of acetate yarns, it has been 
found that certain manufacturers’ yarn 
will dye more rapidly, and give better 
money value, than others. It has also been 
1oticed that in these same acetate yarns 
some brands resist saponification to a 
Breater extent than others, and this re- 
sistance to alkali is, in general, inversely 
proportioned to the rate of dye absorp- 
tion. 

In the case of nylon, it will be noted 
that certain acetate colors dye nylon in an 
entirely different cast than they would 
produce normally on acetate. Due to cer- 
tain factors the leveling of nylon is not 
as good as that produced in other of the 
synthetic fabrics. The warpiness seen in 
all nylon dyed fabrics shows up, whether 
they be dyed with acetate, acid, pre- 
metalized chrome, or chrome colors, al- 
though the acetate colors level better than 
the others. 

Aralac, as manufactured today, is re- 
ceived in an acid condition, therefore, it 
is most important that the pH be con- 
trolled carefully in dyeing to obtain the 
levelness expected. In a mixed fabric con- 
taining aralac, viscose, and acetate, if no 
attempt were made by the dyer to neu- 
tralize the aralac, all of the color would 
immediately draw a very heavy shade on 
that yarn, meaning aralac, and very little 
on the viscose. However, if the aralac 
were dyed in a strong alkali condition, 
most of the color would go on to the 
viscose, having the aralac with little or 
no color, and at the same time ruining 
the protein fiber. 

From these remarks it can be seen that 
in order to reproduce results, the weaver 
must send the same fabric as his original 
construction. The shortage and continu- 
ity of yarn supply have made this one of 
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the most difficult problems for the aver- 
age dyer today. It is impossible for any 
dyer to dye with a formula if he has one 
manufacturer’s yarn today and a different 
one the next day. 

There is a great deal of misunder- 
standing and confusion about fastness 
qualifications in a line of colors produced 
by the dyer. This, I believe, is due pri- 
marily to the fact that there is so little 
understanding of the problems connected 
with dyeing a range of colors. Certain 
colors, for example, are very fast to light 
when dyed in concentrations of one per- 
cent or higher. The same colors, dyed 
in lower percentages, may be poor when 
exposed to light. This same color could 
be extremely fast to perspiration when 
used in percentages of one percent, and 
quite poor to perspiration fastness when 
dyed in concentrations over one per cent. 
One per cent is merely used for this ex- 
ample and should not be taken as the 
point of change in fastness of colors. 

When producing fast dye work on 
combination fabrics most people request 
fastness to a combination of items such 
as light, washing and perspiration. This 
tends to complicate the problem still 
further, because a dye that might be ex- 
tremely good to washing could be poor 
to one of the other requirements. It is 
also possible that the dyer will find a 
color which would dye the viscose, in an 
acetate and viscose combination, to meet 
all the requirements, but may find that 
this color would not be compatible with 
the color to be used in dyeing the acetate, 
therefore it is quite often necessary to 
compromise in the selection of the best 
colors in dyeing a good shade. 

There are requests to give fastness that 
is not required in the end use of the fab- 
ric. For example, most plied yarn fab- 
rics are usually dry or wet cleaned and 
are never subjected to the home or com- 
mercial laundry, therefore, it would not 
be necessary to have this material dyed so 
that it would withstand high temperature 
scouring operations. It would be to the 
interest of the ultimate consumer if the 
fastness requirements were listed in their 
order of importance, and the dyer, in that 
case, would give the best fastness to the 
first item and lesser fastness to each sub- 
sequent reGuirement. 

There has been a great deal of interest 
lately in the dyeing of colors on acetate 
which would be extremely resistant to gas 
fading. In the past it has been recognized 
that certain colors, when applied on ace- 
tate, do fade when subjected to gas fumes, 
and that the same colors used on nylon 
do not fade at all. Therefore, it has been 
the practice to use certain chemicals to 
inhibit the material against this type of 
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fading. Some of these older materials did 
an extremely good job, as far as improv- 
ing the gas fading fastness goes; but in 
some instances they reduced the light fast- 
ness of the dyes used. Some of the newer 
types have the added advantage of pro- 
tecting the material after repeated wash- 
ings or dry cleanings. It is my belief that 
the most recently developed inhibitors 
are a step forward, but in view of certain 
discolorations produced by the inhibitor 
itself in the gas chamber, it is obvious 
that the ultimate has not been reached 
and that improvement is still desirable. 

At this point I would like to mention 
the work now being done by various 
committees of our Association on the 
effect of detergency, gas, washing, and 
light on all fabrics and combinations 
thereof, and particularly upon the stress 
being made by each of these committees 
on the interpretation of what an appre- 
ciable change is when evaluating test re- 
sults. There has been so much confusion 
in the evaluation of test results because 
of the lack of information or testing 
equipment to determine what constitutes 
a perceptible change. 

Some of the best colors known will 
fade slightly in exposure to the Fade- 
Ometer, or gas chamber, or a treatment 
in the Launder-Ometer; but subsequent 
treatments or extended treatments in the 
same equipment will have very little effect 
after the original fade has been produced. 
It is the opinion of many I have talked 
with on this subject that a slight fade, 
providing the cloth stays in cast, should 
be acceptable. However, if the cloth is an 
entirely different color, there would be 
no question as to its failure to meet 
requirements. 


Finishing 


The machinery used in finishing opera- 
tions is substantially the same as was 
used before the war, however, there are 
certain improvements which have been 
extremely helpful to the dyer. Because of 
the changes in requirements for finished 
piece goods, the drying equipment has 
become vitally important, and, therefore, 
efficiency has been increased tremendously 
through the addition of new heat ex- 
changers and improved blowing appara- 
tus. The new tenter frame housings have 
proved very satisfactory, and this equip- 
ment is being sold today with a guarantee 
of 1500 to 1800 pounds of water evapo- 
rated per hour on an eighty-foot housing, 
with 100 pounds steam pressure. 

Previous to the introduction of con- 


tinuous dyeing equipment and the appli-| 
cation of resinous finishes, a piece was! 


dried once, or possibly twice, from the) 
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beginning to the end of the dyeing and 
finishing operations. Today, pieces are 
dried as many as five to six times, de- 
pending on the requirements. 

The war has brought about a con- 
sciousness of specifications to meet dif- 
ferent requirements in regard to the end 
use of the fabric involved. This has made 
it necessary for the finisher to become 
well acquainted with materials to produce 
anti-crease finishes, water repellant fin- 
ishes—both durable and _ semi-durable, 
anti-slip and anti-crock finishes, abrasion 
resistant materials, and anti-fume inhibi- 
tors. There are times when one or more 
of these materials may be placed in one 
bath for application, however, in most 
cases a separate application of each mate- 
rial produces better and more lasting 
effects. 

With the addition of these new finish- 
ing agents it has become necessary to de- 
termine percentage pick-up, within a 
reasonable degree of accuracy, in order to 
reproduce results from day to day. Since 
this has become more important, the 
pneumatic and hydraulic equipment, fur- 
nished on padding or quetch equipment, 
have given the finisher a tool that will 
produce results much more uniform than 
with the older system of weights and 
counter balances. 


Resin treatment has been used more 
extensively in the past few years and with 
it have come many problems affecting 
both the color and touch of the finished 
fabric. The urea formaldehyde type of 
resins, in general, are harmful to the light 
fastness of many colors. Therefore, the 
selection of color for material that is to be 
after-treated with this type of resin is ex- 
tremely important. There are many fab- 
rics given a resin treatment today which, 
in my opinion, should not have this fin- 
ish; and there are many people who do not 
realize that when applying urea formal- 
dehyde resins to acetate and viscose com- 
binations, the resin has no effect on the 
acetate part of the combination. When a 
piece of material is given resin to improve 
its resilience, I believe that the resin con- 
tent on the viscose should only be enough 
to give the resilience required, and it 
should not be necessary to load up a fiber 
with material merely for the sake of ob- 
taining a given resin content. The dyer 
is requested to give resin treatment with 
a certain percent of resin retention, and 
many times it has been found that the 
material involved will almost meet the 
resilience requirements before the appli- 
cation of the crease-resistant finish. We 
have found that, in general, the English 
textile industry has built the fabric and 
applied the resin finish to obtain the best 
results, regardless of quantity of resin 
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fixed in the fabric, and accepting the width 
of fabric which best met the requirements 
and length or width shrinkage. In many 
cases the dyer is the best judge of the 
finished width of a fabric, as he is the 
only one who knows the width of the 
cloth previous to the finishing operation. 

There has been a great deal of interest 
lately in controlled shrinkage of synthetic 
fabrics. Two processes have been devel- 
oped which are giving interesting results. 
These are the Sanforset and the Definized 
processes. In both of these processes it 
should be noted that the width is deter- 
mined by the dyer in order to meet the 
residual shrinkage requirements of the 
customer. We have heard of requests to 
finish a fabric 42 to 45 inches wide which 
was 28 to 29 inches before finish, and the 
customer seemed quite surprised that the 
fabric could not be stabilized to his re- 
quired finished width. Fortunately, the 
more progressive weavers have a thor- 
ough understanding of this problem and 
will weave their goods accordingly. 

Temperature control in finishing has 
become extremely important for many of 
the new applications, and, fortunately, the 
manufacturers of temperature - controlling 
equipment have done an excellent job 
along these lines. Today curing units run- 
ning to temperatures above 425°F. can be 
controlled at any given degree plus or 
minus 2°. Controlled temperature is ex- 
tremely important for curing resins, dry- 
ing acetates, and setting nylons. In the 
case of acetates it has been found that high 
temperatures produce a very stiff, boardy 
fabric. In setting nylons you must be 
careful to regulate the time and tempera- 
ture so that the yarn itself does not be- 
come yellow. 

The continuous boil-off machine has be- 
come very useful in washing out resin- 
treated material, not only from the stand- 
point of removing free chemicals but also 
from the standpoint of reshrinking and 
reconditioning the fabric. 


Glass 


Glass is one of the newer synthetic ma- 
terials and it has become important in the 
drapery field because of its fire-resistant 
qualities. The dyeing and finishing of this 
fabric is being handled as a separate sub- 
ject, because it is so entirely different 
from anything handled previously by the 
average dyer. The dimensional stability is 
such that ordinary dyeing and finishing 
equipment has to be adjusted to handle 
this fabric satisfactorily. At present, most 
of the glass being dyed is scoured and 
subsequently dyed with a finely dispersed 
pigment in a resin binder. This, of course, 
furnishes a surface dyeing on the glass 
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filament. In many of the darker shades 
it is necessary to apply a finish over the 
resinous dyed material in order to mini- 
mize the crocking apparent with this 
treatment. At present new binders and 
sizing materials are being applied to glass 
fibers in order to improve dyeing pro- 
cedures. This work is still in the experi- 
mental stages and may improve the color 
index or dye affinity of the material. It 
is also hoped that these new materials will 
materially aid abrasion resistance. 


There have been a great many improve- 
ments in dyeing and finishing techniques, 
and we are looking forward to many 
more. Development work on war fabrics 
has made the entire textile industry con- 
scious of requirements in the end use of 
fabrics. This consciousness has allowed a 
great degree of cooperation between yarn 
manufacturer, weaver, dyer, and converter; 
and it is believed that this inter-change of 
information will give the ultimate con- 
sumer fabrics for the future that have far 
better wearing and styling characteristics 
than were available in the past. The dye- 
ing and finishing industry will certainly 
do their part in raising standards to the 
highest possible plane with the materials 
available. 


Attendance Figures at Silver 
Jubilee Convention 


T= following are the official attend- 

ance figures for various events at the 
Silver Jubilee Convention held in Boston 
at the Hotel Statler on December 12-14th: 


Total Registention . oo... sccec sts 1519 
Men: 

PN sd nc ands cane se ween cen 1170 

ee ee ears 266 
Ladies: 

DER: sdinae dee 0SGuawwaew ts 24 

SONG ais Go icin sh cance aera 59 


Attendance at Dinner Thursday eve- 


ning, honoring Charter and Cor- 


eens TROMINGEE 2 sc soc. 600s aw 335 
Attendance at Luncheon Friday, for 
National and Sectional Officers.... 46 
Attendance at Luncheon Saturday, for 
Textile School Alumni.......... 254 
Attendance at Annual Banquet Satur- 
Cle COI ios 0568 besos ates 910 
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The Printing of Mixed Fabrics 


HE printing of mixed fabrics did not 

become a problem to the textile printer 
until the introduction of the various types 
of acetate and rayon yarns. Prior to this 
time the printing in the Paterson district 
was done on straight fiber cloths, prin- 
cipally on silk. Therefore, it was very 
easy for the silk printer to print mixtures 
of silk and wool, since the same colors 
were used on these fabrics as had been 
used on silk prints. One cloth printed in 
large volume during this period was a 
silk and wool faille. This material was 
reel dyed in dark solid shades and printed 
in high pigment whites and basic color 
discharges. The fabric was dried very 
lightly during printing by running with 
the back grey over the top of the grey 
cans and plaited down on small flat trucks. 
As soon as two or three pieces had been 
printed, they were taken to the ager and 
aged immediately to avoid “heating up,” 
which occurs when printed goods are 
damp. Goods not properly dried start up 
an accelerated action in the hydrosulfite 
contained in the printed sections and this 
reaction destroys the discharge effect of 
the color present. After ageing, these 
goods were washed in single strands on 
the dye reel and subsequently taken out 
in bundles of one or two pieces, whizzed, 
and dried on the dry box. Another style 
of this silk and wool was dyed in pastel 
colors and printed with a white dis- 
charge, some bright reds, or greens, and a 
covered blotch effect. The colors in this 
case were the regular silk application 
colors. There was so little hydrosulfite in 
the white color (2-4 oz. per gallon) that it 
had no effect on the colors running be- 
hind it on the printing machine, nor did 
the white mark off on the blotch color 
during the ageing and steaming process. 
These goods did not require padding, 
since the colored ground did not fade or 
tarnish as do rayon grounds with vat 
color prints. 


Rayon Goods 


With the introduction of rayon crepe 
and rayon and silk piece goods, about 
1930, the silk goods printer was forced 
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to adopt a new line of colors (the vat 
colors) and to buy longer and more pow- 
erful agers for their development. The 
regular silk ager at this time, even with 
the water well, would age up only about 
25 per cent of the strength of the vat 
print colors. On these rayon fabrics the 
method of washing had to be altered to 
suit the new colors, with provision made 
for developing the prints. On single reel 
washing, the different oxidizing and soap- 
ing processes require draining and re- 
filling the box and heating it up to a given 
temperature. For this reason, various types 
of continuous washers were developed. 
Usually, vat print colors are oxidized with 
sodium perborate in the open width on 
a series of wash boxes, then are dropped 
into a tower or J-Box, from which they 
pass thru a multiple reel washer, where 
they are soaped and rinsed, and run over 
the sucker. The new synthetic detergents 
are used in the soaping process and they 
work out very well. When silk finally 
disappeared from the market due to the 
Chifa-Jap War, the rayon printing in- 
dustry was firmly established in its place. 
Then began the introduction of new fab- 
rics and mixed fiber constructions. 


Celerandum 


One of the early mixtures was called 
celerandum. It consisted of an acetate 
and rayon warp with a rayon filling. Most 
of this cloth was printed on white ground 
with direct colors which had little or no 
staining effect on the acetate threads. The 
colors were printed with gum tragacanth 
with a little phosphate of soda. After 
printing, the goods were steamed 45 min. 
in the cottage steamer. The washing of 
the goods was carried out on the flat 
washer, which is a series of several wash 
boxes equipped with water sprays and 
rubber squeeze rollers between each sec- 
tion. The goods were washed three times 
on this machine, increasing the temper- 
ature with each subsequent washing and 
leaving the acetate fiber unstained. The 
first wash was with cold water, the sec- 
ond with warm water, and the third was 
with soap at 140 degrees fahrenheit. Some 
very novel effects were obtained by this 
process. This quality was also cross dyed 
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in two-tone color effects and printed with 
vat color patterns. 


Spun Blend Cloth 


The most important cloth produced 
with mixed yarns is probably the spun 
rayon, spun acetate blend cloth, dyed 
acetate white. This cloth runs from 25 
to 60 per cent spun acetate, both warp 
and filling the same. When necessary, 
these cloths are first given a de-sizing 
treatment, either in the open width or 
on the reels, and allowed to stand for a few 
hours or overnight. They are then washed, 
boiled off on the reels, and dyed with di- 
rect and developed colors chosen for the 
least staining effect on the acetate fiber. 
Some of these qualities are saponified 
on the reel and dyed solid shades before 
printing. In the printing of acetate white 
blends, the cloth with the lowest amount 
of acetate gives the strongest color value, 
since the vat colors print stronger on 
rayon. The spun rayon-spun acetate fab- 
rics are usually printed on dry cans be- 
cause they are mostly too heavy for air 
drying, and may or may not need padding 
after printing. They keep very well be- 
fore ageing when properly dried, al- 
though I have seen whole boxes destroyed 
by “Heating Up” on single or two color 
border patterns. In these instances the 
cast of the ground shade color was en- 
tirely changed on the border side where 
the print color was heaviest, due to an 
excessive amount of hydrosulfite used in 
the print paste. These cloths print well 
without back greys. on the new type 
blanket washers, which were introduced 
during the war because of the shortage of 
back-greys. All heavy weight cloths, cot- 
tons, Aralacs, spun rayons and mixtures 
work equally well on this blanket. The 
popularity of the spun acetate blend is 
due to the fact that it is low in price, 
looks like a wool mixture and has good 
stability and hand because of the acetate 
fiber. The fabric can be finished in sev- 
eral ways, either with a soft dress finish, 
a medium resin finish, or the full T.B.L. 
finishing process. On some lighter quali- 
ties, paper back greys are used instead of 
cotton back greys. The paper greys are 
difficult to run because they break off 
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when the printing machines are started 
and stopped. Most of the paper greys 
can be used only once, altho the heavier 
qualities have been used on both sides 
for two runs on the printing machine. 


Discharging Acetate Fabrics 


During the war the increased produc- 
tion of rayon yarns was used in produc- 
ing materials for the services where 
stronger yarns were necessary, such as 
load-chutes, flares, webbing, etc. The in- 
creased production of acetate yarn, not 
being strong enough for these purposes, 
found its way into the dress goods trade. 
This availability of acetate yarn brought 
up the question of discharging all ace- 
tate fabrics. A great deal of work was 
done on this problem by the yarn manu- 
facturers and the print works themselves 
before working out satisfactory results. 
Hydrosulfite “D” was first tried with sodi- 
um thiocyanate. Later zinc thiocyanate 
was tried and gave a better discharge on 
medium ground shades. Attempts to dis- 
charge dark shades to a pure white were 
not successful on the printing machine, 
altho it was done by the screen printer. 
This was due to the fact that not enough 
of the discharging agents could be fur- 
nished the cloth by the small amount de- 
livered from the engraved rollers. Al- 
though hydrosulfite D and sodium thio- 
cyanate will give good white discharges 
on all acetate fabrics, it is more difficult 


_ to control than Decroline and Glyecine 


effects in white and dark colors. 


WEN on 


A. The Decroline is a more efficient dis- 
charging agent in this case than the hy- 
drosulfite D and requires smaller amounts 
of the swelling agent for a good white. 
At the present time large quantities of 
all acetate and acetate mixtures are dis- 
charge printed in single color white by 
the latter method. In most of this work 
the goods have to be dried carefully after 
printing to prevent mark off on the fab- 
rics. These markoffs occur more frequent- 
ly on mixed fabrics since the acetate is 
difficult to discharge and the rayon or 
cotton in the mixture is more easily af- 
fected by the discharging and swelling 
agents. A further precaution against 
markoff is taken by drying the goods 
after aging. It is also good practice to 
wash these goods thoroughly as soon as 
possible for the same reason, since ma- 
terials left in the discharge portion of the 
print can cause a transfer of the pattern 
during the further finishing operations. 

A great many attempts have been made 
to develop a line of acetate print styles, 
but most of them have failed because the 
acetate cannot be discharged in dark 
shades. It is possible to print two colored 
How- 
ever, when pastel colors are used, the 
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residues from the acetate discharge spoil 
the shade wanted and make this a dif- 
ficult process to shade. Some cross dyed 
acetate and rayon fabrics have been print- 
ed with pleasing effects with a white dis- 
charge and a dark vat color. 


Saponified Cloth 


Great quantities of acetate and rayon 
have been printed as saponified cloth. 
These goods are boiled off in the open 
width on the Hennekin Machine and 
later are saponified on the reels. The 
softer fabrics and those with a small 
amount of acetate seem to work best in 
this process. A regular acetate and rayon 
crepe (100 denier) is easily saponified, 
dyed with direct or diazotized and devel- 
oped colors, and printed with vat colors 
by this process. The particular fabric 
plaits down very flat and close after print- 
ing and padding and 30 or .40 pieces 
can be loaded in one box. Under these 
conditions, if the goods are left to stand 
2 long time before ageing, damage is 
sometimes caused because of “Heating 
up” on account of the fact that saponified 
acetates are very hygroscopic. This li- 
ability to heating up occurs with all 
saponified cloths; such as_ broadcloths, 
shantungs, fuigis, piques, french crepes, 
etc. Most of the saponified goods of this 
type are dry box dryed after dyeing be- 
cause of the hardness of the acetate fibers 
when dried quickly at high temperature 
in a pulled or stretched condition. Mill 
tests made with can dried fabrics versus 
air dry fabrics prove conclusively that 
better printing is obtained on the air 
dried goods. Fine lines are not so pinny 
and blotches have less tendency to flush 
when the goods are softer. Tighter print- 
ing gums such as British gum tend to 
hold the fine outlines of the print pat- 
tern on flat goods. Since most of the 
flat fabrics are stuck on the back grey to 
keep them in fit, some cotton back greys 
are still required for good work. 


Use of Other Colors 


Although most of the mixed fabrics 
are printed with Vat colors, some yardage 
of straight viscose rayon 100 denier crepes 
are printed with bright direct and acid 
colors, applying the urea method. These 
colors are satisfactory on qualities which 
are dry cleaned only. Some spun rayon- 
cotton mixtures and spun rayon “flakes” 
have been printed with the Rapidogen 
and Indigosol class of dyestuffs because 
of their excellent wash fastness. 


Bemberg 


Very little Bemberg is used in mixed 
fabrics except in silk and Bemberg or 
rayon and Bemberg tie goods. Recently 
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some mixtures of Bemberg and acetate 
sheers have been printed, also some Bem- 
berg and rayon French crepes saponified. 
The usual precaution for printing Bem- 
berg is used, namely, drying at low tem- 
peratures to prevent cracking of the 
prints. 


Other Fibers 


Some wool-rayon mixtures have been 
printed in single color white discharges, 
but this quality never ran in big volume. 
Of late cotton-spun rayon mohair fab- 
rics have appeared again for drapery pur- 
poses. However, most of this construc- 
tion is screen printed with a line of fast 
to light direct colors or chrome mordant 
colors. 

Aralac, the new protein fiber, usually 
appears blended with rayon and spun 
rayon fabrics. These contain up to 50 
per cent Aralac, spun in the yarn blend, 
as a plain weave fabric or heavy twill. 
The heavy twills are difficult to print be- 
cause they require heavier engravings and 
higher hydrosulfite content in the vat 
colors. Better whites are obtained by 
boiling out the dark ground shades in a 
reel of hot water, running the goods con- 
tinuously or passing thru the regular 
washers before the goods are made up for 
printing. Some mixtures of acetate, Aralac 
and rayon are also being printed. On this 
mixture of three fibers, vat blacks give a 
better shade than diphenyl or aniline 
black. Vat blacks and alJ strong vat 
colors have to be washed very carefully 
on this fabric because the colors soap off 
the Aralac and acetate fibers and stain the 
grounds. Both Aralac and wool are tend- 
ered by the alkali in the vat color pastes, 
but the yarns are strong enough when 
blended with rayon. The Aralac blends 
are finished similarly to the spun acetate, 
spun rayon mixtures. 

The latest fiber to appear in mixtures 
for printing is cotton. This is being 
printed as a cotton-acetate mixture similar 
to the rayon-acetate spun where the acetate 
is left white. The mixtures are nearly 
all cotton with only 15 per cent acetate— 
just enough to give the appearance of 
wool when dyed. Other types of cotton 
and rayon mixtures are being used with 
a nubbed cotton which still contains 
specks and moats of the cotton fiber. These 
goods are not bleached, but boiled off and 
dyed in the reels after a de-sizing treat- 
ment. Very heavy cloths of 50 per cent 
cotton and 50 per cent rayon are also 
being printed. 

Considerable straight nylon has been 
printed for the armed forces with selected 
direct and acid colors; the same line of 
colors which is now used for commercial 
fabrics, particularly for tie goods. Very 

(Continued on Page 12) 
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One Hundred and Fifty-Sixth Council Meeting 


HE Council held its 156th meeting in 

the Hotel Statler, Boston, Mass., on 
Thursday morning, December 12th, 1946. 
Present were President William D. Appel, 
presiding; Hugh Christison and Henry F. 
Herrmann, Vice Presidents; William R. 
Moorhouse, Treasurer; Louis A. Olney, 
Chairman of the Research Committee; 
William H. Cady, Carl Z. Draves, Elvin 
H. Killheffer and P. J. Wood, Past Presi- 
dents; Charles H. A. Schmitt and Delbert 
E. Ray representing Northern New Eng- 
land; Allison R. Fletcher, Howard V. 
King and Harold B. Sturtevant represent- 
ing Rhode Island; George L. Baxter, 
Patrick J. Kennedy and Leonard S. Little 
representing New York; Boyce C. Bond, 
James P. Conaway, Arthur W. Etchells and 
Percival Theel representing Philadelphia; 
A. Henry Gaede, Samuel L. Hayes and R. 
Hobart Souther representing Piedmont; 
William B. Griffin representing Southeast; 
Arthur T. Brainerd representing Mid 
West; Wyss L. Barker, Kenneth H. Bar- 
nard, George H. Wood, Jr. and Harold C. 
Chapin, Secretary. 

The Secretary’s report of the 155th 
Council meeting and financial report of 
December 4th, and the Treasurer’s report 
of December 10th, were accepted. Henry 
F. Herrmann was reported elected Presi- 
dent for the year 1947, and John N. Dal- 
ton and C. Norris Rabold, Vice Presi- 
dents. 


Proposed amendments to the By-laws to 
establish standing committees on conven- 
tions and convention technical programs, 
and to limit Council representation of 
larger Sections, were passed to letter ballot 
of the Council. For an earlier unused 
appropriation to cover purchase of stock 
on rights, there was substituted an appro- 
priation of $3000 to cover purchase of 
securities on rights declared upon hold- 
ings of the Association, and to complete 
whole shares from partial shares coming 
to the Association as stock dividends. It 
was voted that for the convention then in 
progress the registration fee for Student 
members be reduced to $1.50, all going 
to the local convention committee toward 
its expenses. The organization of a 
Georgia School of Technology Student 
Chapter was approved. 

Reporting the expiration of his own 
term of office as Chairman of the Executive 
Committee for Research, and that of P. J. 
Wood as a member of the committee, 
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Mr. Little moved the appointment of J. 
Robert Bonnar as chairman, and of 
Samuel L. Hayes as a member of the com- 
mittee. It was so voted. He reported 
the appointment of Charles A. Seibert to 
succeed Charles W. Dorn as Chairman 
of the Committee on Wash Fastness. There 
was further discussion of Sectional re- 
search committees to cooperate with the 
Executive Committee for Research, and of 
how to encourage more complete publica- 
tion in the Reporter of technical programs 
at Section meetings. 


Dr. Olney reported for the Committe 
on Publications, with special reference 
to the 1946 Year Book, now in hands of 
the printer, but without definite date set 
for publication. It was suggested that an 
outline of the organization of Association 
activities, prepared by the President for 
the Silver Jubilee Number of the Report- 
er, be reprinted for distribution to Cor- 
porate members, and that all future re- 
ports to Corporate members ke published 
in the Reporter. P. J. Wood suggested 
a “Speakers’ Bureau” to assist local Sec- 
tions in arranging technical programs. 


The President suggested that the Coun- 
cHors from each Section appoint one of 
their number to report at each Council 
meeting on local problems and recom- 
mendations; that Councilors be provided 
with minutes of each Council meeting, in- 
cluding summaries of discussions whether 
or not leading to action, to assist them in 
reporting Council activities to their Sec- 


tions; that the Research Director and pro- 
posed full-time Secretary visit each Sec- 
tion annually; and that Standing commit- 
tees have more general Section represen- 
tation. 

January and Wood Co. were elected to 
Corporate membership. Each of the fol- 
lowing was elected to the class of mem- 
bership specified, as of thirty days from 
publication of application, unless ob- 
jection be received meanwhile by the 
Secretary. 

Senior 
F. Amon 
M. Anderson 
B. Arnold, Jr. 
W. Asmussen 
R. Bamford 
R. Barrington 
Berliner 
Bestercy 
B. Billings 
L. Boehm 
N. Boyd, Jr. 
c. 
a, 
D. 


9: 
fb 
= 
ES 
= 


x 

E. Carlson 

A. Chevrette 

Christie 
Clark 


WwW. 
a 
em 
R. 
J. 
R. 
E. 
J. 
O. 
G. 
Ss. 
V. 
c 
cs 
V. 
J. 
J. 
E. 
C. 
E, 
J. 
E. J. 

E. Clayton 





SECRETARY’S FINANCIAL REPORT—DECEMBER 4, 1946 





Appli- Dues Dues, Miscel- Totals 
cations regular & Corporate & laneous 
Received, reinstate. Sustaining. 
Aug. 1 to Sept. 20, 1946...... 304.50 70.00 2,424.20 2,798.70 
Received and transmitted to Treasurer, 
Sept. 20 to Dec. 4, 1946...... 1,357.50 20,952.00 580.00 1,838.05* 24,727.55 
WE SiG ears aie dad ars bat ote 1,662.00 21,022.00 580.00 4,262.25 27,526.25 
Leaving deposited by Treasurer with Secretary 2,000.00 
* Miscellaneous items 
ER ee Oe re Le nn ee eT a 329.80 
TG AL Ges oe ee 6 ks CORSE N COREE SHRM AIR DSR KD EE RESETS OEE OeESS 237.40 
oe wigitic tide tea elt obi We 6 0d ke SRO EUS Ss OLENA EES SD Dew ebb 40.80 
I Mi Oia iadnd Ged bees wee ees s06a bokeh eek mekebe tes eb eeasns 27.75 
EE ON 2 5 6a:4-9:0, 054, 30 8 kasd ai aie wd 0/9 Siaip ean Kwwiy dee 8% 328.00 
eR sa, hos oidustg aarp ave ibs eee abw aes Ne Reaae 117.75 
i jh eseiiGa dno a kes cas CSN AD RSE HE Dene Ed RETLE Ke CORES wee 107.50 
IDSs Sexo Mate oa hati a Pie Gv rinip, coy ok eek Oi ane ek ae Dean Sane NORGE atic 171.00 
ESERIES ASI ES SPUR eed pT er wae my ry een er 127.50 
ND, cara. 6,0 SN Aa rea hana eee da a ewe We ew aaa eLeaes 62.00 
as rang a arOO Rais -n Hae o RUNES AS EOE NG We 1d Ria wee seo 131.50 
hig a. cng 0 ag 5 PG6 SR BD WIS SWS ord CWE Ae OC aie WORE Corde o bara 24.00 
Dyed standards 71.00 
Knitted tubing 48.00 
Red sip dk 90:5 5s ko NO kee REMMTN TR aoe eee whe seas TRS 12.00 
IS ne eee ree ee PE ae er ey eee 1.50 
aap coididibs.acas sh ah bese dw RA ote Sw ke Rw mione w b-bd Bane 1.50 
1,838.50 
rere ee reer 


TOPETETT eT TEPC Tee 1.45 
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A. D. Hawkins 
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Junior 


F. T. Galt 

H. G. Hurley 

C. Judson 

R. M. Legg 

W. E. Lincoln, Jr. 


Associate 


J. A. Deville 

L. W. Elder 

A. Epstein 

H. H. Gillman 

A. J. Henry 

C. F. Hoffman, Jr. 
D. S. Hsu 

C. R. S. Iyer 


Student 


W. Evans 

D. A. Gordon 

F. H. Gurry 

A. D. Hodes 

R. A. Holt 

W. L. Imershein 
W. J. Kennedy 
G. D. Kenniston 
G. W. King, Jr. 
H. M. Lachut 

D. Leshin 

W. D. Lippman 
F. R. Lopez 
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L. Morris 
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Transferred from other memberships 
to Senior Membership were: E. E. Allen, 
J. H. Binns, J. Boyko, R. A. Carroll, M. 
M. Cooper, T. J. Dabrowski, R. J. Dion, 
A. F. Felgendreger, S. K. Ford, A. H. 
Grondin, R. E. Hawes, R. M. Howorth, 
N. A. Inkpen, E. L. Johnson, F. F. Koba- 
yashi, P. G. Kolupaev, R. C. Lawrence, 
D. M. Lindsley, E. J. F. Maslanka, N. H. 
Nuttall, H. C. Olsen, F. Peterson, F. K. 
Ray, G. R. Turner, E. A. Zillessen, B. G. 
Zimmerman. 

Respectfully submitted, 
H. C. CHAPIN, 
Secretary 


—_ i— 


Meeting, N.N.E. Section, 
January 17th 


MEETING of the Northern New 
England Section will be held at the 
Hotel Manger in Boston on January 17th. 
The speaker will be Harold C. Whiting 
of the A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. of 
Peabody, a well known expert in the 
leather field, who will speak on the prepa- 
ration and use of leather. It is expected 
that he will devote much time to uses of 
leather in the textile industry. He will 
support his talk with a display of different 
types of leather both unfinished and 
finished. 


Winter Meeting, Piedmont 
Section, January 25th 


HE winter meeting of the Piedmont 

Section will be held at the Poinsett 
Hotel in Greenville, S. C., on January 
25th. 


The technical session will be held from 
three to five p.m. A symposium on “The 
Production of Fast Shades on Mixed 
Fibers” will be the general subject. Larry 
S. Thompson of General Dyestuff Corp. 
will lead a discussion on the “Dyeing of 
Fast Shades on Piece Goods Containing 
Cotton and/or Viscose Mixed with Wool.” 
Robert Turner of the duPont Company 
will collaborate with Harry Clapham on 
“The Dyeing of Fast Shades on Piece 
Goods where Nylon and/or Acetate are in 
Mixtures Containing Wool.” Ormond W. 
Clark of the Calco Division of American 
Cyanamid will present a paper on “The 
Dyeing of Fast Shades on Yarn Contain- 
ing Mixed Fibers — Cotton-Wool-Nylon- 
Acetate-Viscose, etc.” 

An open forum discussion will be 
directed by James Harrell of the Ware 
Shoals Division, Riegel Textile Corp. 
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The Banquet at 7:30 p.m. will be pre- 
sided over by Wyss L. Barker of the Na- 
tional Aniline Division of Allied Chem- 
ical & Dye Corp., chairman of the section. 
The banquet speaker will be Edwin L. 
Jones, executive vice-president of J. A. 
Jones Construction Co. of Charlotte. His 
subject will be “Oak Ridge from the 
Inside.” Banquet reservations should be 
made through R. J. Beauregard, Fair- 
forest Finishing Company, Spartanburg, 
S. C. and hotel reservations directly with 
the hotel. 


Meeting, Rhode Island 
Section, January 24th 


HE Rhode Island Section will hold its 
next meeting at the Providence En- 
gineering Society Hall at 8:00 p.m. on 
January 24th. The Intersectional Paper 
which won 3rd prize in the Contest at 
the Silver Jubilee Convention will be read 
by Alden D. Nute. C. H. A. Schmitt will 
present a paper on Metachrome Dyeing— 
Part II: “The Effect of Iron on Shade 
and Fastness Properties.” 
An informal dinner will precede the 
meeting and will be held at 6:15 p.m. 
at “The Mindon,” 123 Waterman Street. 


~ Membership Applications 
ASSOCIATE 


Thomas C. Catlin—Technical Director, 
Gilbert Paper Co., Menasha, Wis. 


Lucius Williams Elder — General Foods 
Corp., Hoboken, N. J. 


Arthur Epstein—Asst. General Manager, 
Sherman Bros., Inc., New York, N. Y. 


H. Harmon Gillman—Manager, Materials 
Development, Gates Rubber Co., Den- 
ver, Colorado. 


D. S. Hsu — General Manager, Cathay 
Aniline & Chemical Corp., Shanghai, 
China. 

C. R. S. Iyer—Sales Manager, Exel Trad- 
ing Corporation, Bombay, India. 


William P. Jacobs—President, American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association, Char- 
lotte, N. C. 


Vinayak Shridhar Kulkarni — Dyeing, 
Bleaching & Finishing Master, Dhana- 
mall Silk Mills, Surat, India. 


Herbert A. Langensiepen—Manager, Rio 
Trading Co., Ltd., Shanghai, China. 


Shivjee Liladhar—Colour Merchant, Bom- 
bay, India. 
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H. J. Lodeesen—Asst. Director of Re- 
search, Parker Rustproof Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Fred P. Lohr—Technical Salesman, Mara- 
thon Corp., Rothschild, Wis. 

Anne L. Nicholson—Librarian, Pennsy]- 
vania Salt Manufacturing Corp., White- 
marsh Research Laboratories, Chestnut 
Hill, Pa. 

George W. Parker—President & Treas- 
urer, Parker Prints, Inc., North Charles- 
ton, S. C. 

Lee Scott Poer—Salesman, Penick & Ford, 
Ltd., Inc., Cedar Rapids, Iowa. 

Robert J. Read—Salesman, Watson-Park 
Co., Boston, Mass. 

Ayyangar Rajagopal Sahasranam—Chem- 
ist, Savana Mills, Pondicherry, India. 

R. Norman Semler — Asst. Advertising 
Manager, American Cyanamid Co., Tex- 
tile Resin Dept., New York, N. Y. 

Ernst L. Thivierge — Purchasing Agent, 
The Aspinook Corp., Hampton Print 
Works Div., Easthampton, Mass. 

Freeling Murray Truesdale—Sales Man- 
ager, Marathon Corp., Rothschild, Wis. 


STUDENT 


Claude H. Allard—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

Bernard Baum—Lowell Textile Institute. 
Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

Aspi Darowalla—Lowell Textile Institute. 
Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

John Evans — Lowell Textile Institute. 
Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

William G. Evans—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

David A. Gordon—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

George D. Kenniston—Lowell Textile In- 
stitute. Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

Herbert M. Lachut—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

Francisco R. Lopez—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

Francis R. Macuga—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

R. G. Manudhane—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

Frank T. Norris—Lowell Textile Institute. 
Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

Robert J. Peirent—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

D. Hanmanth Rao—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

Max Rhodes — Lowell Textile Institute. 
Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

C. C. Shah — Lowell Textile Institute. 
Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 
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Richard B. Simon—Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute. Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 

John F. Stroup—Lowell Textile Institute. 
Sponsor: E. E. Fickett. 
William T. Brown—North Carolina State 
College. Sponsor: A. H. Grimshaw. 
John R. Cramsie—North Carolina State 
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Your New President... 





HENRY F. HERRMANN 


ENRY F. HERRMANN, of General 
H Dyestuff Corporation has been elected 
president of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists. Mr. Herr- 
mann is a member of the New York Sec- 
tion of the Association, and was chairman 
of that section for two terms. In the na- 
tional body, he has served on the council 
and on the research committee, and as 
chairman of the publicity and corporate 
membership committees. In 1945 he was 
elected vice-president. 

Mr. Herrmann received the Bachelor of 
Science degree with a special Certificate 
of Merit in Chemistry from the College 
of the City of New York in June, 1913 
and later completed a post graduate course 


in Coal Tar Dyes at Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute. He entered the employ of the 
Cassella Color Company in August, 1913, 
and remained with this organization when 
it became the Century Colors Corporation 
during World War I and finally merged 
with the National Aniline and Chemical 
Co., Inc. In October, 1928, he entered 
the employ of the newly formed General 
Dyestuff Corporation and became man- 
ager of their New York Sales Depart- 
ment. In 1940 he was transferred to the 
executive administration of that company. 
Mr. Herrmann is the author of several 
papers on the technical and economic 
aspects of the dyestuff industry, on dyeing 
and finishing of textiles, and on informa- 
tive labeling of textiles. 
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Printing— 
(Concluded from Page P7) 


little nylon has been used in combination 
with other fibers for print fabrics. As 
more nylon staple is produced, undoubt- 
edly mixtures of this fiber will be pre- 
sented for printing. 





CALENDAR 
OF COMING EVENTS 


NEW YORK SECTION 
Meetings: January 31, March 7, May 2. 


RHODE ISLAND SECTION 

Meetings: January 24, February 28, March 28. 
April 25. (Providence Engineering Society Hall. 
195 Angell Street, Providence.) 


PHILADELPHIA SECTION 
Meetings: January 17, February 28, April 1) 
May 23. 


NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND SECTION 
Meetings: January 17, March 21, April 25, Ma» 
16, October 17, November 21. 
Outing: June 13. 


SOUTH CENTRAL SECTION 
Meeting: January 18. (Hotel Patten, Chatta- 


nooga, Tenn.) 


PIEDMONT SECTION 
Meeting: January 25 (Poinsett Hotel, Green- 
ville, S. C.) 
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The many problems involved in print- 
ing these mixed fabrics require frequent 
changes of printing methods and color 
types. It is difficult to predict just what 
result will be obtained on a given fabric. 
A color which is OK on one mixture is 
not good on another of the same fiber 
type. As new fibers are added to the list 
of the old ones the problem of printing 
these qualities becomes more and more 
complex and varied. However, the suc- 
cess attained in the past by the dyer, prini- 
er, and colorist in processing present day 
mixed fiber constructions forecasts con- 
tinued ingenuity and resourcefulness in 
solving any future problems in the in- 
dustry. 


EMPLOYMENT REGISTER 


This column is open for four insertions 
per year, per member, without charge. 
Blanks can be obtained from, and filed 
with, the Secretary of the Association, 
Lowell Textile Institute, Lowell, Mass. 
It is understood that these will be open 
to inspection by prospective employers, 
who can obtain further information 
through the code numbers from the Sec- 


retary. 


46-20 
Education: Chemical Engineer, Helsingfors 
Univ., and Finland Inst. of Tech. 


Experience: Organic chemical research, 


nearly 20 years head of bleaching, dye 
ing and finishing dept. handling linen, 
cotton, jute, etc., in Finland. 


Age 46; married; references in U.S.A. 


46-21 
4ducation: A.B., Brooklyn College; gradu 
ate study, chemistry, N. Y. Univ. 


Experience: 12 years’ laboratory contro) 
and development work; 114 years is 
U.S. Army photographic laboratory. 


Age 25; single; references. 


46-22 


Education: High School. 


Experience: 24 years dyeing pile fabric 
and yarns of various types. 


Age 45; married; references. 
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Fabric Finishing 


RICHARD W. POWELL 


Research Director, Bradford Dyeing Association (U. S. A.) 


jue modern trend in the finishing of 
woven textile fabrics is directed as 
never before towards satisfying a rising 
consumer demand for faster colors and 
more durable finishes. This is not to say 
that the requirements of yesterday have 
gone by the board. In normal times eye 
appeal and hand are just as important as 
they ever were, but the woman who buys 
yard goods or wearing apparel today is 
not going to be satisfied with these two 
attributes alone. She also wants to know— 
will it wash, will it fade in the sun, will 
the finish wash out, will it shrink, and 
so forth. This tendency has been acceler- 
ated of recent years by various institu- 
tions representing consumer groups by 
certain progressive mills, finishers and 
converters, and by descriptive national 
advertising by chemical firms using trade 
name processes. The publicity given to 
various new products and processes has 
resulted in the education of the con- 
sumer to demand colors and _ finishes 
which at least will last the life of the 
garment. 

In my talk this afternoon I am going to 
stress particularly some of the newer 
methods of producing these faster colors 
and more durable finishes about which 
you have all no doubt heard a great deal. 

The finishing of woven textile fabrics 
may be divided for our purpose into three 
main sections: 


1. Bleaching or Preparation — which 
includes all steps necessary to clean 
the goods, to remove naturally oc- 
curring impurities such as waxes, 
pectins and leaf from cotton and 
other natural cellulosic fabrics, and 
to remove sizing material and oil 


from both natural and synthetic 
fabrics. 

2. Dyeing— 

3. Finishing — which comprises the 


treatment of the goods after dyeing, 
to enhance the characteristics of the 
fat rics themselves, or to confer new 
characteristics as for example, luster, 


softness or crispness, crush resis- 

* Address at Annual Meeting, National Associa- 

tion of Cotton Manufacturers, Boston, Mass., 
October 10, 1946. 
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tance, shrinkage control and di- 
mensional stability, water-repellency, 


mildew resistance and so forth. 


Bleaching 


Continuous Peroxide Bleach 


The most significant development in 
this field is that of the continuous per- 
oxide bleaching process, which was in the 
pilot plant stage just prior to the war, but 
is now in operation increasing 
number of finishing plants, and appears 
likely to supplant completely, established 
procedures which have been current prac- 
tice for a great many years. The equip- 
ment may be designed to handle cloth in 
either open width or rope form. Afcer the 
usual singeing and desizing the cloth is 
rinsed, saturated with caustic soda, passed 
through squeeze rollers and plaited down 
into a J box where it is allowed to steep 
for 1 to 14% hours depending upon the 
weight and construction of the goods. 
Prior to entering the J box the cloth is 
passed through a steam heater tube or it 
may be heated in the J box itself by 
means of live steam. This cycle of apera- 
tions is then repeated with an alkaline 
peroxide saturation, and the cloth is 
plaited into a second J box for 1 to 114 
hours, washed and pulled into the white 
bin. Operating speeds vary from 100 
yards per minute to an excess of 200 yards 
per minute depending on the type of 
cloth being processed. Advantages of the 
process are savings in lazor and time com- 
pared with the older kier boiling proce- 
dures, uniformity of bleach, and conse- 
quent elimination or curtailment of re- 
handling costs. There does not seem to be 
any agreement at the moment among 
mills operating the process, as to chemical 
savings. Some mills find their chemical 
cost to be about the same as that of the 
older method, while other mills claim a 
slightiy lowered cost. The process may be 
adapted to the bleaching of cloth contain- 
ing colored effect threads, such as yarn 
dyed striped shirting and the like. 


in an 


Dyeing 
DuPont Pad Steam and Williams Unit 


Among recent advances in the art or 
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science of dyeing are the DuPont con- 
tinuous pad steam process for the dyeing 
of vat colors and the use of the Williams 
Unit for the same purpose. These two 
processes are contributing greatly to the 
fulfillment of the modern trend for colors 
which are good for the life of the garment. 
Prior to the development of these proc- 
esses, the use of which was given impetus 
by the war stimulated demand for hun- 
dreds of millions of yards of vat dyed 
cotton goods for the use of the armed 
forces, the most satisfactory method of 
applying vat colors to piece goods from 
an appearance and fastness stand point 
was the so-called pad jig method. In this 
process, a suspension cf the vat pigment 
is applied to the cloth by means of a pad- , 
der, and the cloth is batched onto rolls of 
500/1000 yards. The individual rolls are 
then transferred to jigs where reduction 
of the dyestuff to the soluble leuco state 
takes place and the dyed cloth is washed, 
oxidized, and soaped to its final shade. 
Such an operation is very time-consuming 
and a single roll of cloth may require 3 
to 4 hours to process. 


In the DuPont method which bears 
some similarity to established procedures 
for the printing of vat colors, the cloth is 
padded through a suspension of the vat 
pigment as in the pad-jig method. After 
padding, the cloth may be dried or not 
depending on its type. It then passes 
through a chemical padder containing a 
solution of caustic soda and sodium hydro- 
sulfite at a temperature of 90° F. and into 
a steamer, where it is steamed for 10 to 30 
seconds with moist air-free steam at a 
temperature of 212-214° F. Washing, oxi- 
dation and soaping of the dyed goods may 
follow in compartments in line with the 
pad steaming equipment or the cloth may 
be transferred to a continuous soaping 
range for this purpose. Ranges can Le de- 
signed to include the complete operation 
of padding, drying, impregnating, steam- 
ing, oxidizing, soaping and drying. Oper- 
ating speeds run from 80 to 150 yards per 
minute, depending on the type of cloth 
being handled and the equipment avail- 
able. Savings in labor and in chemical 
costs are appreciable and properly con- 
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trolled equipment will produce results of 
equal fastness and appearance to the pad- 
jig method. 

The use of Williams Units for vat dye- 
ing is an outgrowth of an older continu- 
ous method of vat dyeing which was de- 
veloped in the late 20’s. In this method 
the cloth was first padded with a leuco 
solution of the vat color, passed into one 
or more so-called booster boxes or tanks 
with a capacity of several hundred gal- 
lons and containing a solution of caustic 
soda and hydrosulfite and finally into 
additional boxes for oxidation and soap- 
ing. The older process had several draw- 
backs—in the first place the fastness and 
appearance of the dyed result was not as 
good as pad-jig dyed goods, and the uni- 
formity of the shade was exceedingly 
difficult to control. Secondly, the large 
initial requirements for chemicals used in 
the booster boxes limited the use of the 
process to yardages of not less than 20,000 
yards per shade. Some improvement was 
made in this older method of continuous 
dyeing by padding the cloth through a 
dispersion of the pigment as in pad-jig 
dyeing, drying the goods and then pad- 
ding the dried cloth through the usual 
reduction solution and allowing it to pass 
into the boosters in the manner already 
described. This modification resulted in a 
better dyed appearance and better fast- 
ness, but the mechanics of the process 
were such that large yardages per shade 
were still required in order to make the 
operation economical. Mainly on ‘account 
of this factor the use of these continuous 
processes were limited largely to those 
plants finishing large yardages of work 
clothing, low end shirtings and the like. 


The Williams Units replace the larger 
-ooster boxes in the recently improved 
method of continuous vat dyeing and as 
the volume of liquor which they use is 
less than one-tenth that of the booster due 
to their special construction, much smaller 
yardages can be run economically with 
this type of equipment. 

The units occupy little space, each unit 
being approximately 4’ long and 5’ deep. 
The capacity of the unit is 12 yards and 
the volume 60 gals. Each unit contains 4 
wells, each well having a 14 inch spacing 
on each side of a removable baffle. The ma- 
terial passes through this narrow channel 
and due to the confinement of the area 
of travel a pressure is developed at high 
speeds along with a fast moving circula- 
tory action of the treating solution. The 
movement of material with the solution 
accounts for the speed of reduction ob- 
tained with vat colors. 


Cloth is padded through a vat color 
dispersion, dried or not as the case re- 
quires, and passed through one or more 
Williams Units where reduction and dye- 


ing take place. The pieces are then washed, 
oxidized and soaped as usual. The method 
has similar advantages to those of the 
DuPont steam including chemical and 
labor savings. There still remain certain 
problems to be solved, however, in con- 
nection with the use of this equipment. 
For example, chlorine fast bright blues are 
difficult to produce and heavy shades pres- 
ent certain problems in securing the 
proper fastness. 


Pigment Dyeing 


No description of modern fast color 
dyeing methods could be considered com- 
plete without some mention of pigment 
dyeing. The basic method of coloring tex- 
tile piece goods by means of pigments 
bonded to the fiber is probably among the 
earliest methods of coloration known. 
Until the last few years the process was 
little used except for the cheapest class of 
work, where a certain amount of pigments 
was used in printing, together with albu- 
min, starch, or casein as a binder. 

Increasing knowledge of the properties 
of synthetic resins and development of 
new pigments with outstanding resistance 
to light has resulted in a retirth of inter- 
est in the process. As a result of intensi- 
fied research and development on the part 
of chemical manufacturers and finishing 
plants, the process is now finding its 
place among other methods of producing 
fast colors on textiles. The method is 
quite simple in its essentials, but there are 
many difficulties which have to be ironed 
owt in practice. There are several pos- 
sible methods of producing the color 
formulations used, but in the two most 
widely used methods selected blends of 
synthetic resins of both the thermosetting 
and thermoplastic types chosen for their 
excellent wash fastness on textiles are dis- 
solved in a suitable organic sclvent and 
emulsified to produce either an outside 
oil phase emulsion or an outside water 
phase emulsion. Extremely fine dispersions 
of pigments are mixed with the resin emul- 
sions and the color mix applied to cloth 
by means of a two or three roll padder. 
The cloth is dried under controlled con- 
ditions and cured at elevated temperatures 
to polymerize the resin binders and pro- 
duce a wash fast result. The advantages of 
the process are simplicity of application, 
and continuous operation with excellent 
uniformity of shades. Color costs show 
some saving over vat colors in the ma- 
jority of instances. Pigment dyeings are 
currently being applied to a wide variety 
of cotton cloths, but the volume does not 
approach that of vat dyeings. The most se- 
rious drawback of the method is the mod- 
erate crock fastness which limits the use of 
the method to light and light-medium 
shades. Light fastness with properly se- 
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lected pigments is at least the equivalent of 
vat dyes and wash fastness is fair. There is 
some tendency for removal of pigment on 
extended laundering and some cloths ex- 
hibit whitish marks due to local re- 
moval of pigment by mechanical action. 
For specialized applications the pigment 
colors are very well adapted. They pro- 
produce excellent results in light and me- 
dium shades on some of the newer fibers, 
such as nylon, Fortisan, Fiber A, Vin- 
yon and glass, where conventional dye- 
stuffs either cannot be used, or their use 
entails some sacrifice of fastness and ap- 
pearance. 


Finishing 


In considering the final finishing oper- 
ation, I propose to omit any discussion of 
treatments which confer only a temporary 
effect on the cloth, mechanical treatments 
such as calendering, decating, breaking, 
embossing, and the use of starches, gums, 
weighting material and softeners, and 
confine my remarks solely to a descrip- 
tion of some of the newer durable type 
finishes, which have been devloped within 
recent years. 

The modern durable finishes may be 
roughly sub-divided into three classifica- 
tions: (1) Those reacted on the surface of 
the fiber; (2) those reacted largely within 
the fiber; and (3) materials which react 
directly with the fiber itself. There is some 
overlapping of these classes and they are 
outlined in this manner merely to simplify 
a discussion of their various character- 
istics. 


Finishes Reacted on the 
Fiber Surface 


Water Repellent Finishes 


An outstanding example of the first 
class, which represents by far the greatest 
number and variety of finishing materials, 
is the durable water repellent finish 
typified by Zelan and Norane. These prod- 
ucts were used in great volume during the 
war to produce water-repellent finishes on 
cotton poplins, oxfords and sateens for 
use by the armed forces. The Q. M. Corps 
contributed in large measure to a knowl- 
edge of their properties, their 
method of application and their durability 
under field conditions. In combination 
with the Shirley type cloth they produced 
the most satisfactory water repellent gar- 
ment used during the war. The products 
are applied in water emulsion form on a 
padder, usually dried on a tenter frame at 
controlled temperatures and subjected to 
much higher temperatures for a short 
time during which curing is effected. The 
treated cloth is then neutralized to remove 
residual acid generated in the curing op- 
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eration, and dried. Satisfactory water re- 
pellency of properly treated cloth is re- 
tained through several launderings and 
dry cleanings, but it is essential that all 
traces of soaps and oils be thoroughly 
rinsed out after cleaning or laundering. 

An interesting possibility for the future 
production of durable water repellent fin- 
ishes involves the use of certain organo 
silicon halides, known as silicones. These 
chemicals have been used largely for the 
treatment of ceramic insulating materials 
where they have been applied in the form 
of a vapor. Vapor treatment of textiles is 
something new in the industry and there 
are a good many application bugs to be 
ironed out before the process becomes 
commercially feasible. 


Finishes Producing a 
Particular Type of Hand 


There is an almost infinite variety of 
synthetic resins and other materials such as 
cellulose derivatives which can be used 
for this purpose. In addition many of 
these products confer other valuable prop- 
erties upon textile fabrics, such as a re- 
duced tendency to shrink, improvement in 
tensile strength and better resistance to 
wear. : 

The alkali soluble cellulose ethers and 
the alkali solutions of cellulose can be 
used to produce a wide range of finishes 
from full soft finishes to crisp organdie 
type finishes. They are usually applied to 
fabrics from caustic soda solutions by 
padding and the cellulose is insolubilized 
by passing through a bath of either sul- 
furic or acetic acid, by plain boiling water 
or by drying. Pigments may be incorpo- 
rated with them to produce colored effects 
for certain purposes, although the color 
does not have a high degree of wash fast- 
ness and in addition crocks badly. It is 
claimed that these cellulosic materials im- 
prove tensile strength and abrasion re- 
sistance and that the treated cloths have a 
reduced tendency to shrink. For these 
reasons they have been used quite ex- 
tensively on sheeting and low end shirt- 
ings and for the production of imitation 
organdie finishes. They have also been 
applied to certain delicate fabrics in the 
greige, to prevent yarn slippage and dis- 
tortion in subsequent processing. This 
group of finishing materials is relatively 
inexpensive but its use requires a special 
machine set up in a finishing plant. 

Partially polymerized thermosetting 
type resins such as urea formaldehyde and 
more recently melamine are also widely 
used to build up the hand and produce 
crisp linen-like finishes, particularly on 
spun rayon fabrics. They are usually ap- 
plied from water solution by padding, dry- 
ing and curing at high temperature to 
complete the polymerization of the resin 
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and render the finish wash fast. Their use 
on cotton fabrics has been limited due 
to their so-called chlorine retention prop- 
erties, which means that cloth treated 
with these resins tends to pick up chlorine 
during commercial laundering. During 
pressing or ironing the retained chlorine 
is converted to acid resulting in tendering 
of the goods. This condition is not nearly 
as marked with melamine resins as with 
ureas. But it does exist in both cases. 
A notable example of the use of this type 
of resin is in the well-known durable 
glazed chintz finish, and these resins also 
form the basis of many of the so-called 
slip-proof finishes on the market today. 

The use in textile finishing of thermo- 
plastic synthetic resins is of comparatively 
recent origin. They are invariably ap- 
plied from aqueous emulsions or disper- 
sions of the polymerized resin. Due to 
the fact that they are already fully poly- 
merized they are applied merely by pad- 
ding on to the cloth and drying. No cur- 
ing is required. The first group of resins 
of this type used commercially on textiles 
were the acrylics and their derivatives. 
They produce a wide range of finishes 
varying from soft and elastic to hard 
and crisp. As the resins are colorless and 
transparent (you will recall that this was 
the type used extensively during the war 
under the trade names Plexiglas and Lu- 
cite for the production of Ltomber noses 
and cockpit enclosures) they enhance the 
appearance of the finished cloth. One 
member of this group may be ‘used for 
the production of durable delustered fin- 
ishes on rayon. 


Other thermoplastic resins which have 
come on to the market within the last 
year or two in a form suitable for textile 
application are the vinyl resins and their 
derivatives and the styrene resins. In the 
earliest stage of textile development are 
the polythenes some of which have been 
found in England to produce very soft, 
full wash resistant finishes. The use of 
the vinyls and styrenes has not been fully 
explored as yet, but they show excellent 
possibilities in the production of special- 
ized types of finishes. For example, since 
polyvinyl chloride is extremely fire re- 
sistant it may be used in the production 
of durable flame proof finishes when ap- 
plied in conjunction with antimony oxide. 
By combining certain members of each 
type of resin with high melting point 
waxes, water repellent fabrics may be 
produced, since some of these resins have 
remarkable resistance to water. The sodi- 
um salt of one of the styrene derivatives 
has pronounced anti-static qualities and 
may find a use in the production of anti- 
static finishes or synthetics, such as nylon, 
which tends to build up strong charges 
of static electricity. Examples cited are 
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not necessarily out of the development 
stage, but will serve to indicate some of 
the possibilities inherent in the use of 
the thermoplastic types. 


Finishes Reacted 
Within the Fiber 


Crease Resistant Finishes 

The crease resistant finish is the out- 
standing example of the use of synthetic 
resins reacted within the fiber itself. 
Resins used are almost exclusively of the 
urea formaldehyde or melamine formal- 
dehyde type and they are applied to the 
cloth from water solutions along with 
acid forming catalysts. In order to obtain 
penetration into the core of the fiber it 
is necessary that the size of the resin mole- 
cule shell be extremely small and for that 
reason the resins are applied in as close 
to the monomeric state as it is possible 
to produce them. After padding and dry- 
ing, the treated cloth is cured at ele- 
vated temperatures to polymerize the resin 
within the fiber. A subsequent light wash 
removes traces of surface and unreacted 
resin. Properly applied these resins pro- 
duce full soft hands without stiffening or 
crispness, and with marked improvement 
in crease-resistant properties. They have 
been one of the major factors in the vast* 
increase in the use of spun rayon and 
spun rayon blends in apparel wear. Their 
use, however, requires exact control of 
drying and curing temperatures and cata- 
lyst concentration. All steps in the treat- 
ment of cloth going into this finish must 
be carried out with a minimum of ten- 
sion, if proper results are to be secured. 
In addition, the construction of the cloth 
is very important, and denier size, length 
of staple and twist all exert an important 
influence on the finished result. 


Finishing Materials Which 
React Directly with the Fiber 


While a few finishes of this type, e.g., 
mercerizing and parchmentizing have 
been produced for a great many years, 
there are certain finishes in the develop- 
ment stage and also in production which 
are comparative newcomers. I refer to 
the several processes which are now avail- 
able for the shrinkage control and stabili- 
zation of viscose rayon piece goods. Three 
main types of treatment are in use for this 
purpose: 

1. The first method and that 
has seen the biggest volume of produc- 
tion up to the present time involves the 
application to the cloth of varying concen- 
trations of aldehyde resins. As in the case 
of the crease-resistant finish, urea and 
meiamine formaldehydes are most com- 
monly used, but the industry is not limited 


which 
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Printing Mechanism—Back 
greys omitted D, 3 


U. S. P. 2,404,350 (The Aspinook Corpo- 
ration, Carlsen-Heinrich, July 23, 1946) 

It is general practice to employ in the 
printing technique backing blankets and 
“back greys.” The latter run between the 
fabric to be printed and the backing 
blanket. The present patent specification 
states that attempts to omit the expensive 
back greys have been made but that con- 
sequently complicated washing and drying 
devices had to be used which not only 
required very long blankets but necessi- 
tated also drying cans, inserted between 
the washing and the printing step. The 
invention solves this problem by work- 
ing with a relatively short blanket (10) 
running from the press cylinder (12) over 
idle roll (19) to a scrubbing device, con- 
sisting of a bath (28) contained in a 
trough (29). The cleaning fluid, being 
either an aqueous cleaning agent or an 
organic solvent is applied partly by a 
brush (27) and chiefly by spraying means 
(33) as shown in Fig. 2. This spraying 
nozzle is suspended by chains (35, 35) (see 
Fig. 2) and carries on both ends guide pro- 
jections to receive the edges (24) of the 
blanket and to follow any oscillating 
movement. Excess fluid is removed by a 
doctor blade (46), extending obliquely 
over the blanket. By carefully regulating 
the tensioning roll (25) and the hand 
wheel (45) the blanket should only retain 
less than 1% moisture after returning to 
the printing machine. Lint and color par- 
ticles will be collected at the edge of the 
blade and sheered obliquely to the edge of 
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the blanket (Fig. 5). An unprinted margin 
remains on the blanket, free from these 
deposits, thus preventing creeping of the 
dirty fluid to the inner side of the blanket. 


Acetate Cellulose, Dyeing with 
diazotized dyestuffs C, 4, 07 


U. S. Patent 2,403,900 (Amer. Aniline 
Prod., G. L. Armour, July 16, 1946) 


Direct dyes, diazotized and developed 
with -eta-oxynaphthoic acid are generally 
used for dyeing acetate rayon. Difficul- 
ties have been encountered in adding 
hydroxynaphthoic acid in the developing 
bath because of its poor solubility in 
neutral media. It is general practice to 
form the water soluble alkaline salt and 
to bring it later on into a coupling condi- 
tion by slightly acidifying the bath, add- 
ing lactic or formic acid to obtain a pH 
of 5 -6. This method is accompanied by 
numerous hazards, a too alkaline condi- 
tion being as undesirable as a too acid 
medium. The present invention protects 
the preparation of a reaction product of 
beta-hydroxynaphthoic acid and sodium 
formate which proves to be readily water 
soluble. The equation of the reaction 
occurring while this mixture is stirred 
into hot water is believed to be 
Cw HOH.COOH + H.COO.Na + O= 
Cw HOOH.COO.Na + H:O + CO.. The 
oxygen comes probably from the atmos- 
phere. The dyed and diazotized cellulose 
acetate is immersed in this liquid at 
35-40° C. and the temperature is raised 
within half an hour to 60° C. 


Earlier work done in this field: Brit. 
P. 543,901 (Brit. Celanese) discloses a 
method of dyeing acetate cellulose by 
using a diazotized aromatic amine and 
hydroxynaphthoic acid amide. U. S. P. 
2,048,796 (Celanese) recommends to im- 
pregnate the fibers with naphthol, base 
and glucose at the same time and to diazo- 
tize this mixture with a solution of sod- 
ium nitrite and acetic acid. According 
to Ger. P. 609,475 (Aceta) the drawback 
of poor solubility of hydroxybetanaph- 
thoic acid is here eliminated by trans- 
forming the product into an acetylated 
compound by reacting it with acetic an- 
hydride, thus improving the penetration. 
This compound is split thereafter upon 
the fiber with ammonia. In contradistinc- 
tion to the invention abstracted above the 
diazotized amino-dyestuff-component is 
applied here in the second phase. 
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Mildewproofing cloth— 
Dipheny] derivatives G, 1 


U. S. P. 2,403,945 (Pacific Mills, Musser, 
July 16, 1946) 


A group of chemical compounds which 
is very useful for mildewproofing cloth 
and other fibrous materials has been 
found in the class of esterified acetylhy- 
droxydiphenyls for instance the product: 


OH 


_ — CO.CH: 


It has to be soluble to a certain extent 
in water but on the other hand it should 
not be soluble enough to permit unduly 
leaching out in rainy weather. The prod- 
ucts protected by the present patent are 
generally applied from a solvent (such as 
benzene or alcohol) or from an alkaline 
solution; in this event the fabric has to 
pass in a second operation an acid bath 
to precipitate the diphenyl. So, for in- 
stance, a bleached cotton fabric is padded 
in an alkaline solution of the sodium 
salt of aceto- o-hydroxydiphenyl (formula 
above) so that the fabric picks up about 
75%. It is thereupon passed through 
acetic acid. The content on mildewproof- 
ing agent was about 0.75% of the fabrics 
weight. Even after leaching the fabric at 
65° F for 24 hours, so little of the com- 
pound was removed that the growth of 
inoculated bacteria (Chaetomium globo- 
sum) was completely inhibited. 

Phenolic compounds have been pro- 
posed in some other publications as in- 
secticides, mothproofing agents and ger- 
micides. As examples the following may 
be quoted at random: U. S. P. 2,366,203 
and 2,335,845 (Dow Chemical)—dichlo- 
rophenyl- dialkylethers are insecticides; 
U. S. P. 2,309,969 (Geigy)—substituted 
aminodiphenylsulfonates are mothproof- 
ing agents; U. S. P. 2,289,476 (McCor- 
mick)—orthophenylphenol used as ger- 
micide. 


Cellulose Acetate Dyeings— 
Fumeproofing C, 4, 07 


U. S. P. 2,403,019 (Brit. Celanese—Olpin- 
Gibson—July 2nd, 1946) 


It is quite generally known that certain 
dyeings on cellulose acetate undergo 
change of shade on exposure to an at- 
mosphere, containing coal gas combustion 
products. It has been found that re- 
sistance of these dyeings (the blue dye- 
stuffs of the aminoanthraquinone series 
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particularly affected) can be improved by 
padding the fabrics with solutions of 
formaldehyde-polyamine condensates. Ex- 
amples for the polyamine components are 
ethylenediamine and hexamethylenedia- 
mine as well as cyclic polyamines such as 
melamine. In an example powdered 
melamine is dissolved in 37% formalde- 
hyde at moderate temperatures (50-55° 
C.). This pre-condensate is acidified and 
added to an impregnating bath, the pH- 


value of which is between 4 and 5. Af- 
ter drying the fabric is heated to a curing 
temperature of 130° C. The resinous 
solids remaining in the goods are 2% at 
a maximum. 

Reference: Parallel patents are the Brit. 
P. 569,557 and 565,815 granted to the 
same inventors. U. S. P. 2,176,506 (East- 
man Kodak) recommends an after-treat- 
ment with a melamine compound in a 
non-resinified state. 





Fabric Finishing 


(Continued from Page 15) 


to these two types and other aldehyde 
resins which overcome some of the draw- 
backs of the first two are in the develop- 
ment stage and will undoubtedly prove 
of value for certain purposes. Method of 
application of these aldehyde resins for 
stabilizing and shrinkage is similar to 
that employed for crease resistance. 

2. The second method uses simple 
aldehydes such as formaldehyde or glyoxal 
in place of the synthetic resins described 
above. Cloth is padded through the alde- 
hyde solution together with an acid or 
acid forming catalyst, generally tenter 
dried with controlled tension and cured 
for several minutes at high temperatures. 
Neutralization of the treated goods is 
carried out by rinsing with a weak alka- 
line solution plus a small amount of a 
synthetic detergent. The cloth is finally 
slack dried and framed to the correct 
width. 

3. The third process uses a strong so- 
lution of caustic soda to achieve shrinkage 
control. The cloth, which may be treated 
in the greige, boiled off or dyed state, is 
passed through approximately a 30 per 
cent solution of caustic soda, aired for a 
few seconds and then immediately neutral- 
ized by passing into a solution of sodium 
bicarbonate, or acid. A thorough rinsing 
completes the operation and the goods are 
slack dried and framed to width. 

All of these processes require a high 
degree of technical control and super- 
vision if uniform results are to te ob- 
tained. All of them have certain advan- 
tages and disadvantages and the use of 
any one of these treatments in the finish- 
ing of a particular type of cloth requires 
a careful consideration of a great many 
factors, such as for example, end use of 
the cloth, type of hand required, whether 
firm or soft, fiber content, type of weave 
and so forth. Only time will tell which of 
these processes will prove to be most ac- 
ceptable to the trade as a whole, or 
whether some new process will shortly 
render them all obsolete. 
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Machinery 


The use of stainless steel has become 
increasingly prevalent in modern textile 
finishing machines, particularly in dye 
jigs and vessels, pad boxes and continu- 
ous dyeing ranges. Its use results in bet- 
ter machine cleanliness and the amount of 
rehandling due to spots and stains is re- 
duced. Mechanical aids so necessary for 
tke controlled application of the durable 
dies and finishes include “Microset” and 
pneumatic pressure controlled padders, | 
oberfeed pin and clip tenters, tensionless 
air driers and controlled temperature cur- 
ing ovens. Most of the new type continu- 
ous dyeing machines are ‘being equipped 
with devices which automatically control 
and record the temperature, the amount of 
feed liquors and in some cases even the 
pH of the dye liquors. 

Electronic devices are being used as for 
example in the G.E. weft straightener and 
to control automatically the speed of 
different machines in range. 

The effects of high frequency drying 
and curing and the use of infra red dry- 
ing are also receiving careful study. In 
short, the machine builders are con- 
tributing their share in enabling the tex- 
tile finisher to meet the exacting require- 
ments called for in the production of the 
specialized finishes of today. 


Cooperation 


In conclusion, I should like to put in 
a plea for continued and increasing co- 
operation between the various branches 
of the industry, the yarn producer, the 
designer, the weaving mills, finishing 
plants and converters. The textile indus- 
try of today with its multiplicity of new 
synthetic fibers and finishes faces prot- 
lems enough even with full cooperation 
on the part of all concerned. Without 
such cooperation we shall not be able to 
take full advantage of the possibilities 
that lie before us. Two notable examples 
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of the value of the cooperative efforts are 
the development during the war of the 
various nylon and high tenacity rayon 
parachute cloths and the development of 
the self-sealing water-repellent Shirley 
cloth. These problems could not have 
been solved as rapidly in any other way. 
We still have, and with new fibers and 
fiber blends arriving almost daily, will 
increasingly continue to have our prob- 
lems, but if each of us has a little knowl- 
edge of what the other fellow is trying to 
do we shall all be able to do a better job. 





Offhand I can think of two important 
problems which might be solved in this 
manner. Many of you are aware of the 
importance of denier staple length, and 
twist in the production of suiting, sports- 
wear and dress-wear for the well-known 
crease-resistant finish. Such cloths when 
properly designed, executed and finished 
compare favorably in their appearance 
and properties with woolens and worst- 
eds. One of the outstanding drawbacks of 
cotton dress fabrics today is their lack of 
such crush-resistance. Is it not conceiv- 








able that studies similar to those made 
on rayon might result in vastly superior 
cotton fabrics? Another important prob- 
lem on which we do not have all the an- 
swers is the question of stabilization and 
shrinkage control of rayon fabrics. Dif- 
ferent constructions vary enormously in 
what might be termed their relaxation 
shrinkage, and in their tendency to shrink 
progressively in successive washings. What 
are the reasons for these variations? Here 
again a cooperative study might result 
in a better end product. 





TRADE NOTES e NEW PRODUCTS 





@ Joseph A. Bryant Retires 

Joseph A. Bryant, Vice President, Bos- 
ton Manager and a director of Arnold, 
Hoffman & Co., Inc., manufacturing chem- 
ists of Providence, R. I. has retired from 
active service as of January 1, 1947, at 
the age of 74, after 50 years with this one 
company. 

Mr. Bryant is one of the most widely 
known and best liked chemical men in the 
New England area and is generally re- 
garded as a topflight salesman. He was 
born on February 8, 1872 in Lawrence, 
Mass., and was educated in the public 
schools of that city. After a few years 
of business experience elsewhere, he be- 
came associated with Arnold, Hoffman & 
Co. at the age of 24. His record during 
the past 50 years has been one of steady 
advancement through sheer ability and 
force of personality. 


— 





Joseph A. Bryant 


During the famous Boston police strike, 
when Calvin Coolidge was Governor of 
Massachusetts, Mr. Bryant was a captain 
of the emergency police force. He is also 
a member of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists and a past 
president of the Drysalters Club of New 
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Roland Z. Farkas, Polytechnicum, Buda- 
pest, Hungary and Lowell Textile Insti- 
tute, who has joined Texize Chemicals, 
Inc., Greenville, S. C. as Technical Di- 
recfor. 

Mr. Farkas was formerly associated with 
Morton Chemical Co., Greensboro, N. C. 
He has had extensive experience in Tex- 
tile Chemical Research and has devel- 
oped several sizing materials for cotton, 
rayon and nylon. Most known among 
them, “Protobond” for filament nylon, 
and acetate yarns and T/C No. 325, for 
all types of spun yarn mixtures. 

He will direct the new company’s re- 
search and development in warp sizing 
materials, resin emulsions and synthetics. 


England and a 33rd degree Mason. 
His numerous friends hope that he will 
enjoy many years of well earned rest. 


@ Awarded Gold Watches 

Thirty-one employees of Stein, Hall & 
Company, Inc., and its subsidiaries, were 
honored for over 25 years of service by 
the presentation of gold watches at the 
Company’s annual Christmas party held 
at the Savoy-Plaza Friday, the 20th of 
December. 

Edwin Stein, President, and Morris S. 
Rosenthal, Executive Vice President, with 
30 and 29 years of service respectively, 
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were presented with their watches by A. 
L. Strasser, Chairman of the Board, and 
they in turn presented the rest. 

Heading the list of men and women 
with the longest service in the firm were 
Miss Edna C. Turnbull, who joined the 
firm on October 1, 1908, and Elliot I. 
Stokes, who has been with the company 
since September 12, 1911. Miss Turnbull, 
who started as a clerk, is now assistant 
to the manager of the company’s Boston 
Office and Mr. Stokes, who began as a 
salesman, is manager of the Philadelphia 
Office. 

Others who received watches were: 

W. R. Shepperd, E. M. Clevan, L. W. 
Peabody, H. W. Chobot, C. C. Parsell, 
M. M. Kroll, I. L. Griffin, J. J. Brown, 
J. J. Schultze, J. J. O'Rourke, T. G. 
Heiser, Don M. Hawley, Bella Levy, Al- 
meda C. Schwarz, S. Hochberger, R. B. 
Bohaker, J. P. Strasser, Harry G. Roy, 
G. A. Krisan, C. H. A. Feuss, A. L. Hayes, 
Frank Hoar, Frank G. Milne, Joseph E. 
Hunt, Charles Berge, D. Mendolia, Rae 
B. Weinstein. 


@ Statement on New England 
Textile Foundation 

Laurence F. Whittemore, President of 
Federal Reserve Bank, Boston, who is 
general chairman of the New England 
Textile Foundation’s current annual cam- 
paign to raise $250,000.00 for the textile 
schools of New England, states that he 
wishes to correct two erroneous impres- 
sions, which seem to be prevalent regard- 
ing the Foundation’ activities. 

The first misconception is that the 
Foundation plans to use its funds as an 
endowment and to spend the interest 
only. Such 1s not the case says Mr. Whit- 
temore. Each year the Foundation will 
spend a major part of its capital funds 
as well as the interest from same. It will 
retain in its treasury only enough of 
the capital funds to provide a cushion 
in lean years. 
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The second misconception is that the 
$250,000.00 sought in the current cam- 
paign is for use over a period of years. 
Here again such is not the case. $250,- 
000.00 will take care of the requirements 
of New England’s textile schools for one 
year only. An equal amount per year 
will be required at least for the next four 
years. 

All four textile schools in New Eng- 
land have been requested to submit to 
the Foundation a budget of their financial 
requirements for the next four years, over 
and above what they will receive from 
regular sources. These requirements will 
include money needed to increase teacher 
compensation so that the schools can hold 
and attract the right kind of teaching 
talent; money needed to modernize equip- 
ment; and money for scholarships. 

When the necessary funds are in hand, 
the Executive Committee of the Founda- 
ticn will study the budgets submitted by 
the schools and will apportion the funds 
to these schools with due consideration 
for the size of the schools, the merit of 
its program, etc. 


@ Vice-Presidents, Mathieson 

The Board of Directors of The Mathie- 
son Alkali Works has elected D. W. 
Drummond and Arthur T. Bennett as 
Vice Presidents, it was announced by 
George W. Dolan, President. Mr. Drum- 
mond’s new title will be Vice President- 
General Manager of Sales and Mr. Ben- 
nett’s, Vice President-General Manager of 
Operations. 








D. W. Drummond 


Mr. Drummond joined the Mathieson 
Organization in 1938 as assistant sales 
manager of the carbon dioxide division; 
a year later he was named sales manager 
of the division, then assistant general man- 
ager of sales of the company, and, at the 
time of his election to his new post, was 
general manager of sales. A native of 
Philadelphia, Mr. Drummond attended 
the University of Pennsylvania from 
which he graduated in 1926. 
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e Visit Aspinook Plant in Lawrence 





Dyestuff producer and consumer meet as a group of DuPont Research Executives 
tour the Aspinook Corporation’s large textile printing plant in Lawrence, Mass. 

Shown after their inspection held in connection with the recent iubilee convention 
in Boston, of the American Association of Textile Chemists and Colorists are: (Front 
row, left to right) Dr. W. R. Waldron, head of Ponsol Colors Area Laboratory of 
DuPont Chambers Works; David X. Klein, Aspinook Director of Research; J. M. 


Tinker, director of DuPont's Jackson Laboratory. 


(Back row, left to right) S. Y. 


Alexander, member of DuPont's Boston sales office; Dr. C. W. Hannum, manufacturing 
supervisor; E. C. Buxbaum, DuPont research chemist and Dr. D. E. Kvalnes, azo dye 


division head in the Jackson Laboratory. 








Arthur T. Bennett 


Mr. Bennett was born in Saltville, Va., 
where one of the Mathieson plants is 
located. He obtained his education at 
Cass Technical School in Detroit, Mich- 
igan, Detroit University and Syracuse Uni- 
versity. In 1933, he joined Mathieson as 
a technical assistant. Subsequently, he 
served as superintendent of the soda ash 
department at Mathieson’s Lake Charles, 
La., plant, as assistant manager at the 
Saltville plant, assistant director of op- 
erations in New York, and, in 1943, 
became general manager of operations. 
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@ Aridye Name Changed 

At the close of business on December 
31, 1946, Aridye Corporation, heretofore 
a wholly owned subsidiary, became a di- 
vision of its parent company and is now 
known as Interchemical Corporation— 
Textile Colors Division. 

Customer relationships, policies, man- 
agement and personnel remain the same, 
the change being merely one in corpo- 
rate organization. The Division will car- 
ry on the manufacture and sale of Aridye 
Pigment Colors and Interchem Dyes. 


@ Protonized Process 

Development of a new woolen shrink- 
proofing process that, it is claimed, ac- 
tually enhances fabric wearability is an- 
nounced by the Alrose Chemical Com- 
pany of Providence, Rhode Island. 

The name of the process is Protonized, 
and its development is of especial interest 
to manufacturers of woolen hosiery, un- 
derwear, sweaters, and to processors of 
knitted and woolen fabrics who have long 
wanted a process which shrinkproofs and 
yet leaves the wool with a soft and lofty 
hand. It is stated that danger of felting is 
said to be eliminated. 
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It is claimed that extensive laboratory 
and mill tests have shown conclusively that 
the Protonized process, in addition to its 
shrinkproofing qualities, makes wool 
whiter, so white, in fact, that further 
bleaching often becomes unnecessary. 

Tensile strength is said to be not af- 
fected, and dyeing properties are also 
said to be improved. 

Technically, the process is described by 
its developers as based on the use of a 
novel chlorinating agent which liberates 
the chlorine slowly, giving uniform re- 
sults and level dyeings. The degree of 
chlorination can be controlled to give the 
desired amount of shrinkproofing and 
feltproofing. The entire treatment is car- 
ried out in thirty to forty minutes at tem- 
peratures of 100 to 110 degrees. No spe- 
cial equipment is needed. The controls 
are simple and the method is said to be 
completely safe. 

The process is equally applicable to 
wool stock, yarn, and finished woolens of 
woven or knitted fabrics, and can be 
used on rayon and cotton in wool mix- 
tures without harming them. Wool so 
processed is said to show no increase in 
alkali solubility as compared with un- 
treated wool, and the scale is not de- 
stroyed. 

Several outstanding woolen hosiery 
manufacturers have already been licensed 
to use the Protonized process, and all are 
said to report favorable results. 


@ New Name for National Oil 

Directors of National Oil Products Co., 
Inc., have voted to change the company’s 
name to Nopco Chemical Company, sub- 
ject to approval of stockholders at their 
annual meeting in March. 

“The proposed change in name,” 
Charles P. Gulick, president, said, “is in 
recognition of the company’s vastly in- 
creased sphere of operations and the num- 
ber and diversity of its products and 
markets. The corporation is not an oil 
company, as its present name would im- 
ply, but a chemical manufacturing com- 
pany. Nearly all of its products are 
manufactured from oils, fats and waxes 
by processes involving chemical reaction. 

“When the -usiness was founded near- 
ly forty years ago, only one product was 
manufactured at a single plant in the 
East. Thanks largely to continuous and 
extensive research, hundreds of products 
now are manufactured in plants extend- 
ing from Coast to Coast. Output includes 
various chemical products employed in 
numerous industrial processes, metallic 
soaps, vitamin products and concentrates, 
male hormones and other pharmaceuticals, 
shampoos and cosmetic creams. Many 
of these products are marketed under the 
“Nopco” trade name, and it is by this 
name that the company has long been gen- 
erally known in the trade.” 
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@ General Manager, Anchor 
Color 

Elliott D. Cole has been appointed Gen- 
eral Manager of the Anchor Color & Gum 
Works Division of Arnold, Hoffman & 
Co., at Dighton, Massachusetts, as of 
January 1, 1947. He succeeds Frederick 
W. Mayer, who is retiring after 40 years 
of service with the company. 


Higaerencoxmett se 





Elliot D. Cole 

Mr. Cole is a graduate of Bradford- 
Durfee Textile School (Class of 1917) and 
was employed for some years after gradu- 
ation by Mount Hope Finishing Company, 
as a chemist. He went with Anchor Color 
and Gum Works on May 2, 1920 as a 
chemist and has acted as assistant man- 
ager for approximately 10 years. Mr. 
Cole is a native of Dighton, Massachu- 
setts and was born there on June 3, 1896. 


@ Officers, TCCA 

At the thirty-first annual business meet- 
ing of The Textile Color Card Associa- 
tion, 200 Madison Avenue, two new di- 
rectors were elected for the ensuing year 
as follows: 

Henry C. Van Brederode, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Celanese Corp. of America. 

Charles F. H. Johnson, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent and General Manager, Botany Wor- 
sted Mills. 

The directors reelected to serve on the 
Board are E. Irving Hanson, Allan C. 
Jacobson, Carl E. Kempf, W. Ralph Mac- 
Intyre, James F. Marble, William B. 
Olmsted, Jr., Charles Pinneli, Armand 
Schwab, Roy E. Tilles and John F. War- 
ner. 

At a meeting of the directors held im- 
mediately after, the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: 

President: Roy E. Tilles, (Gotham Ho- 
siery Co., Inc.). 

lst Vice-President: Armand Schwab, 
(Armand Schwab & Co.). 

2nd Vice-President: John F. Warner, 
(Riegel Development Laboratories, Inc.). 

Treasurer: Carl E. Kempf, (Brewster 
Hat Co.). 
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Secretary and Managing Director: Mar- 
garet Hayden Rorke. 


e International Exposition of 
Textiles 

Over 75 per cent of the exhibit space 
on the first three floors reserved for the 
U. S. trade at the International Exposi- 
tion of Textiles, Trimmings and Factory 
Equipment to be held at the Grand Cen- 
tral Palace, New York, June 2-7, 1947, 
both dates inclusive, has already been con- 
tracted for, according to Arthur Tarshis, 
president of the company managing the - 
Exposition. Executive offices of the Ex- 
position are at 36 West 47th Street, New 
York. 

“Many of the exhibitors,” said Mr. 
Tarshis, “are planning to use the Exposi- 
tion to launch their latest developments 
in postwar textile fibers, fabric weaves 
and finishes, the result of five years of 
research and development during the war- 
time period. 

“During the war, textile research both 
here and abroad was intensified. Many 
improvements in fibers, fabrics, finishes 
and manufacturing processes resulted from 
the vital needs of the armed forces sta- 
tioned all over the globe. With other 
products, wartime research in chemical 
laboratories, and among textile engineers 
and research teams in mills and plants, 
served to point the way for future de- 
velopment, so that they might be adapted 
to the civilian market. The research 
and development work is still going on, 
and the end results of the bulk of it will 
te brought out for the first time at the 
Exposition. 

“The Exposition will cover all four 
floors of Grand Central Palace, supple- 
menting the U. S. exhibits on the first 
three floors; the fourth floor, with room 
for 100 exhibitors, will be given over 
entirely to showing by textile trade fac- 
tors from France, Italy, Sweden, Belgium, 
Great Britain, South America, and other 
countries.” 

@ Bosten Manager, Arnold, 
Hoffman 

Effective January 1, 1947, William T. 
Clark became manager of the Boston Of- 
fice of Arnold, Hoffman & Co., Inc., man- 
ufacturing chemists. He succeeds Joseph 
A. Bryant who is retiring after 50 years 
of service. 

Mr. Clark has been with Arnold, Hoff- 
man & Co. since July 1943 and has served 
as assistant to Mr. Bryant during that 
time. He is 33 years old and a graduate 
of New Bedford Textile School. Previous 
to his present connection he was em- 
ployed by Algonquin Print Works, Fall 
River, Bath Mills, Bath, S. C. and Ark- 
wright Corporation of Fall River —with 
the latter company as boss dyer. 
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SANDOZ PRESENTS We Coloe achievemind of lhe mya 


Ge 


Bats 
abn? 


AIREDALE WORSTED MILLS 


There’s a full strain of quality in these 
Airedale fabrics...suit of Lippitt Venetian 
Covert worn by Jean Sullivan of the 
movies and the suit and topcoat of Aire- 
dale gabardine worn by Helmut Dantine. 

Many fabric leaders, like Airedale 
Worsted Mills, Inc., consistently specify 
Sandoz colors because they count not 
only on high technical standards but also 
on a research department which is_re- 
sponsible for colors of high efficiency in 
handling and extreme fastness to mill 
and wearing conditions. 

For example, the Vitrolan (Chromifer- 
ous) colors used in the garment illustrat- 
ed at left, are recommended for such 
special manufacturing conditions as on 
fabrics brought directly from the carbon- 
izer to the dye bath. The colors have ex- 
cellent level dyeing properties and can 
be depended upon to meet the consistently 
more rigid retail standards for light and 
perspiration. 

For acid, chrome or direct dyes... 
or auxiliary chemicals... for both natural 
and synthetic fibres... be guided by the 
successful “color achievements” you have 
been seeing in these Sandoz advertise- 
ments. Sandoz application laboratories are 
located in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Charlotte, Toronto, where 
stocks in wide range are carried. Other 
branches are in Chicago, Paterson and 
Providence. 





SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, INC, 
61 VAN DAM STREET 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








VIRGINIA 


SODIUM HYDROSULFITE 
F Na.S.0O, 


V/ VIRGINIA Hydrosulfite is a con- 
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e This improved synthetic 
surface-active agent reduces 
surface tension, increases pen- 
etration, and overcomes the 
weakness of soap. Its use saves 
time in processing, reduces 
cost of detergents, and assures 
an improved and uniform fin- 
ished product. 

A clear liquid, Wetsit is 
completely soluble in water in 
any proportion. It will not in- 
jure the most delicate fabric 
and can be removed with a 
minimum of rinsing. Efficient, 
low in cost, Wetsit is available 
in various concentrations for 
different purposes. 


Write for free samples. 
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Available In These Concentrations: 


WETSIT SINGLE * 
WETSIT EXTRA . 


WETSIT WP LIQUID 
WETSIT W-1086M 


WETSIT W-1235 (Solvent Soluble) e WETSIT CONC. 
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PRODUCTS 


CUT DOWN DYEHOUSE 


Headaches 


DYETEX 


e Disperses Dyestuff 


® Does the short- 
age and high 
price of soaps 
and detergents 


4 
e Scours bother you? 


e Used in Scrooping 


DYETEX 


Send for free sample 
and full information 


A Dexter 
Pie ag —_ 


Dexter Chemical Corporation 
TEXTILE CHEMICAL DIVISION 
819 EDGEWATER ROAD, NEW YORK 59, N.Y 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL C0., Inc. 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., PHILADELPHIA 25 PA 


Clearer, more even dyeing, faster 
with 


Lauel 
wool 
SCOURING 


COMPOUNDS 


CUT TIME AND COST— IMPROVE RESULTS IN ALL WET 
PROCESSING WITH BURK-SCHIER PINE SOLVENT XX 


Burk-Schier Pine Solvent XX Reduces Surface and Interfacial 
Tensions .. . Wets, Penetrates, Suspends, Disperses ... Aids 
Detergents and Dyes. A Little Does a Lot and Does It Well. 


COTTON: In the kier, Pine Sol- atinous materials . . . is safe for 
vent XX brings the liquor in the most delicate fabrics. Used in 
contact with every fiber, leaves dyeing, it makes the fabrics wet 
uniform bottoms that dye and fin- ©ut and sink quickly. 

ish more evenly. Boiling time is DYEING: Pine Solvent XX makes 
cut. Fibers are softer, fuller, dye liquor penetrate the hardest 
more resistant to age-discoloration. _ fibers and heaviest seams. It gives 


YOU are sure of clean, soft wools and worsteds, clearer, 
more even dyeings when you use Laurel Scouring Com- 
pounds. Known for their speedy detergent action and 
used by leading mills for over thirty-five years, Laurel 


WOOL: Pine Solvent XX is valu- 
able in raw-wool scouring ... 
irreplaceable in fulling. From the 
raw stock it produces clean, soft, 
really white wool in prime condi- 
tion for storage or further proc- 
essing. In the fulling mill, it cuts 
time as much as 80% ... costs no 
more ... helps you meet contract 
delivery dates on time. 


RAYON: In boiling off, Pine 


Solvent XX rapidly emulsifies gel- 


an even, level deposit of dyestuff 
of uniform depth throughout every 
fiber. Loose dyestuff and impuri- 
ties are suspended for washing out 
completely. 


PRINTING: In printing paste, 
Pine Solvent XX wets pigments 
thoroughly, disperses them evenly, 
and holds them in suspension with- 
out agglomeration and until the 
design is on the fabric. Designs 
are sharp, colors bright and clear, 
no specks are formed. 


Scouring Compounds remove grease, oil, dirt quickly, 
economically, without injury to fibers. Keep mineral oils 
in suspension. Leave wool lofty and with soft hand... 
level dyeing. Available now. Send for trial order today 
Let Laurel Scouring Compounds help you improve quality 
production and deliveries. 


LAUREL WOOL OILS © LAUREL FULLING COMPOUNDS 


* SOAPS « OILS © FINISHES e 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc: 


Wm. H. Bertolet's Sons ¢ Established 1909 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


WAREHOUSES—PATERSON, N J © CHATTANOOGA, TENN. ¢ CHARLOTTE, N ¢ 
OFFICES— 2601 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
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ENGRAVERS OF 


Textile and Plastic Printing Rolls 


Economies in color used—and efficient application 
of the design to the textile or plastic being printed 
are indicated by the past experience of users of 
Linotone engraved rolls. 


Send us details of your problem and let us see if we 


can help you. 


LINOTONE CORPORATION 


559 W. 35th Street, New York 1, N. Y. 
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MPOUNDS NOVA CHE DE PAUL CHEMICAL CO., INC. 
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® CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for “Position Wanted” advertisements in this column 
is 2 cents a word—with a minimum of 50 cents per insertion. 
For all other types of advertisements—i.e., help wanted, machinery 
or supplies for sale—the rate is $7.50 per column inch or les 
per insertion. 


CONFIDENTIAL EMPLOYMENT SERVICE—For 
Dyers, Chemists, Colorists, Managers, Superintendent: 
and others seeking positions and for employers seeking 
men. Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc., 294 Washington 
St., Boston, Mass. Over 45 years in business. 


POSITION WANTED: Textile Chemist and Colorist 
Over 15 years experience in textile laboratory. work. 
Thoroughly familiar with printing, dyeing and padding 
of all fibers and current plant practices in application and 
finishing. Also some resin experience. Interested in new 


research, technical sales or application laboratory. Write 
Box 159. 





WE BUY YOUR EXCESS INVENTORY OF DYE- 
STUFFS AND INTERMEDIATES. WRITE BOX 
157. 





WANTED: Jig Dyer Experienced Acetate Rayon and 
Vats. Metropolitan Area. State age, experience, salary 
expected. Write Box 161. 


~~ 


POSITION WANTED: Textile Resin Chemist, experi- 
enced in formulation, production and mill practice in 
coating, printing and finishing, seeks position in formulat- 
ing solutions and emulsions to meet specific customer 


Write 


requirements and or to develop new formulae. 
30x 162. 


WANTED: SALESMAN - TECHNICIAN, man with 
broad experience in both selling and technical “trouble 
shooting” to call on textile mills, also on paper industry, 
as representative of highly regarded, old established 
chemical firm. State full details. Write Box 163. 


WANTED: CHEMICAL 
SPECIALTIES. 
active in development of new chemical textile specialties 
wants chemical engineer or chemist (preferably under 30) 
for pilot plant work to take laboratory process data 


ENGINEER-TEXTILE 


Progressive chemical company presently 


and expand same to basis for commercial operation in- 
cluding pilot plant sample production. Location Virginia. 
Write Box 164. 
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WANTED 


By Large Machinery Exporter. Dyehouse Machinery 
and Auxiliary Equipment. Also interested in Com 
plete Units. 

Write Box 138 





WANTED— 


CHEMIST— 
CHEMICAL ENGINEER 


Preferably with textile back- 
ground. Must be able to 
correlate plant and labora- 
tory operations. Excellent 
opportunity for man_pos- 
sessing necessary initiative 
and aggressiveness. Salary 
commensurate with ability. 
In reply, give age, full de- 
tails of education, and pré- 


vious experience. 


Write Box 160 


WANTED: Salesmen with knowledge of Textile Print- 
ing for the sale of pigment colors for Southern or New 
England territory. Write Box 165. 


REPORTER | 
CLASSIFIEDS 
BRING RESULTS! 
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QUALITET 


Less Handling with 


AFTER CHLOR 


Eliminates 3 to 5 Handling: 


Bleach with 
Hypochlorite 
Rinse and Use 


AFTER CHLOR 


THAT'S ALL! 


Write fer FREE Sample 


CALEX 
CRYSTALS 


(Calgon Agglomerated ) 


For years this outstanding product has assisted 
mills in obtaining peak production in the dye- 
ing and finishing operations. 


INSTANTLY SOLUBLE, it saves labor when 
today labor costs are a chief factor in the ulti- 
mate price of a fabric. 


For treating pulled wool, hard water conditions, 
and as a soap saver, CALEX CRYSTALS has 
no equal. 


os 


COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


WATSON-PAR 


261 FRANKLIN STREET 


PRODUCTS 


UNITED 
CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


CORPORATION 


Main Office: 
753 MONTGOMERY STREET ° 


Plant: 


YORK AND GOLGATE STREETS -* JERSEY CITY 2, N. J. 


JERSEY CITY 6, N. J. 


RICHMOND OIL, SOAP & CHEMICAL CO.., we. ieesiee nC * pemiethit ack 


1041-43 FRANKFORD AVE., 
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PHILADELPHIA 25 


: Western Agents: CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO., AURORA, ILL. 
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WHICH SHOULD WARRANT 


* YOUR ATTENTION + 


* AQUAROL :A water repellent for processing woolen, 
cotton and rayon fabrics, also produces excellent results 
in splashproofing or finishing all types of hosiery. 


*PARAMINE S: A cation active softener for process- 
ing cotton and rayon cloth to obtain a soft, smooth, 
pleasing finish. 


*ALGEPON S: An assistant in dyeing vat colors to 
prevent premature oxidation of the reduced bath and 
eliminate uneven dyeings. 


*ALGEPON V A: Assistant for stripping vat col- 
ors—complete reduction of color in stripping bath pro- 
viding lighter bottom for redyeing. 


*PARAPON S A: A highly efficient leveler and 
softener for dyeing and finishing all types of yarn, cloth 
and hosiery to produce a uniform dyeing and a soft 
full hand. 


*ARIPEL F S: Finish and gas inhibitor for process- 
ing dyed acetate rayon—produces a soft full feeling 
finish and prevents gas fading of the color. 


*LANITOL F: A synthetic detergent possessing ex- 
ceptional scouring and washing properties for processing 
wool, cotton, rayon or nylon. 


* CULOFIX : Used as an after treatment in last rinse 
to prevent bleeding of direct dyed cotton or rayon in 
water, 


*DIAZONOL A C: For boiling out cotton cloth in 
pressure or open kiers to produce greater absorbency 
and cleaner material. Excellent for preboiling knitted 
cloth in.preparation for chlorine bleach. Also used with 
good results for boiling out cotton or rayon cloth on 
the jig. 


*TETRANOL 1638 : A rapid wetting and penetrat- 
ing agent. Active in acid, alkaline and salt solutions 
and not affected by hard water, may be used in all 
types of dyeing operations to insure positive penetration 
of color and a uniform and solid shade. 


And a Complete Line of Oils, Chemicals, Softeners 
and Finishes For Wet Processing All Textile Fibres 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


ARKANSAS CO. Inc. 


Newark, New VE 


ESTABLISHED OVER 40 YEARS 





@ INDEX TO ADVERTISERS @ 


Althouse Chemical Co... . 

Amalgamated Chemical Corp. 

American Aniline Products, Inc. 
American Cyanamid Co. (Ind. Chem. Div.) 
American Cyanamid Co. (Textile Resin Dept.) 
American Dyewood Company. 

American Key Products, Inc. 

American Viscose Corp. 

Aridye Corp. 

Arkansas Company, Inc. 

Arnold Hoffman & Co., Inc. 

Atlantic Chemical Co. 

Atlas Electric Devices Co. 


Becco Sales Corp. 
Bick & Co., Inc. 
Blickman Co., S. 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 
Butterworth Sons, Co., H. W.. 


Calco Chemical Division American Cyanamid Co. 
Calgon, Inc. Aa : 
Campbell & Co., Inc., John 

Carbic Color & Chemical Co., Inc. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemicals Corp. 

Ciba Company, Inc. 


Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. .. EOS toe Pee es 


Commonwealth Color & Chemical Co. 


De Paul Chemical Co., | 
Dexter Chemical Corp......... 
DuPont de Nemours & Co., E. |. 


MINE UNION Sconce cs cons cence eceavence ces 


Electro Metallurgical Co.. 
Emery Industries, Inc. . 


Fallek Products Co., Inc...... Tepe tier es , 
I MI os oh. a od celein ave oie aie e abe 


Geigy Company, Inc...... 
General Dyestuff Corp... 
Givaudan-Delawanna, Inc. 


Hardesty Co., W. C. 
Hart Products Corp. 
Heyden Chemical Co.... 3 
Hooker Electrochemical Co.... 


International Salt Co., Inc.. 
Johnson & Son, Inc., S. C. 


Kali Manufacturing Co................ ewtekore 
ee 


Laurel Supply Mfe Co., Inc. 

Leatex Chemical Co. aces ; 

Leeds & Northrup Co. ee ae 
Linotone Corp. ; aa 


Maher Color & Chemical Co. 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc. 
Monsanto Chemical Co... 
Myles Salt Co., Ltd. 


National Ani'ine Division, Allied Chemical & ne Corp 
National Carbon Co. ; 

National Oil Products Co.. 

National Starch Products, Inc. 

Nova Chem. Corp. 

Nuodex Products Co., Inc. 

Nyanza Color & Chemical Co. 


Onyx Oil G Chemical Co. 
Pabst Sales Company... 
Perkins & Sons, Inc., B. F... 
Philadelphia Quartz Co... 
Procter & Gamble 


Refined Products Co. re 
Richmond Oil, Soap & Chemical Co., me... 
Rohm G Haas Co. pares 
Royce Chemical Co.... 

Rumford Chemical Works 


Sandoz Chemical Works 
Scholler Bros., Inc... 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Inc. 
Solvay Sales Corp. 

Sonneborn Sons, Inc., L. 
Standard Brands, Inc.. ; 
Standard Chemical Products, Inc. 
Standard Fabricators, Inc. 
Standard Oil Co. of N. J. 

Stein Hall & Co., Inc.. 


Tennessee Eastman Corp. 
Titan Chemical Products, Inc. 


Ultra Chemical Works, Inc... 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corp... 
United Chem'cal Prod. Corp. 


Van Viaanderen Machine Co. 
Virginia Smelting Co. 


Wallerstein Co., Inc... 
Warwick Chemical Co. 
Watson-Park Company 
Wolf & Co., Jacques 


Young Aniline Works 
Young Co., J. S. 


Zinsser & Co., Inc. 
awe Ge, ©. *.... 
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True wash fast DEVELOPED BLACKS 

XXVI iving uniform results from batch to batch are assured 

with HYDROXANIL and Maracel Developed Black 

XXVII A. Blacks produced with HYDROXANIL require no 

= shading with orange or yellow as customary with BON 

XII thereby eliminating yellow stains on white trimmings. 

i SAVES TIME and TROUBLE 

xxv HYDROXANIL is simple to use—requires no caustic 
soda. Simply stir into boiling water and add to devel- _ 

- oping bath. Developing may be carried out in the 
diazotizing solution if desired to save additional rinsing 
operations and running time. (Simple instructions sent 

XI upon request). HYDROXANIL may be added at any 

, 00x pH range from 4% to 7 and will operate at any temp- 
XXXII erature from 100° to 140°F. 
| Cover 
ae ... Deuclefes Complete in 30 Wlinutes! 
x 
No excess rinsing or soaping required! Two 
batches dyed in the time usually required for one. 
XXII i 
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Chemicals For 
Fine Textiles 


Represented in Canada by Rohm & Haas Company ef Canada, Ltd 


reliable textile chemicals 


This is the Bristol, Pa. plant of the Rohm & Haas Company, 
where many of the long line of dependable textile chemicals 


are produced. 


LYKOPON ... 


FORMOPOR... 


PROTOLIN... 
PROTOLIN W... 


FORMOPON EXTRA... 


RHOZYME DX 
RHOZYME PF... 


RHOPLEXES... 


\ The first Sodium Hydrosulfite—and still 
} the foremost. 


Sodium Sulfoxylate Formaldehyde — 
the industry’s standard for purity and 
} performance. 


Zine Hydrosulfite and Zine Sulfoxylates — 
dependable reducing agents for stripping 
every fiber. 


\ Textile enzymes — stable powders for the 
} uniform desizing of all fabrics. 


| Acrylic Resins in a complete range of 
} modern finishes for quality textiles. 


Lykoroy, Formuron, Protouin, Ruozyme & RwopLex are trade-marks, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Toronto; and in South America 


by Cia. Rohm y Haas, S. R. L.. Carlos Pellegrini 331. Buenos Aires. Argentina, and agents in principal Souts American cities 


ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WASHINCTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 5, PA. 
~ Manufacturers of Chemicals tor the Textile, Leather and other industries . . . Plastics . . . Synthetic insecticides . . . Fungicides . . . Enzymes 


~. 
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There’s a 
FALLEK Representative 
Everywhere! 


Here is your opportunity 
to secure World Wide Distribution 
for American Dyestuffs ... 


READ THESE FIGURES! 


92% * of the world’s total exports in Coal-Tar Colors, Dyes and Stains 
were supplied by Europe to the rest of the world. 


4.6% * of the world’s total exports in Coal-Tar Colors, Dyes, and Stains 
were supplied by the United States to the rest of the world. 


With foreign production at a minimum level, now is the opportune time for 
American Suppliers to secure a solid foothold in the most lucrative overseas 
markets ...and here is how FALLEK can help you: 


FALLEK ... eliminates costly credit risks. You receive your check when your goods are 
ready for shipment... as simple as a domestic transaction, but larger profits. 


FALLEK ...creates an acceptance for your products throughout world markets that 
assures continuous business. 


FALLEK...gains you the proper entree with leading firms of known responsibility. 


FALLEK ... gives you intelligent, daily sales coverage through representatives located 
in every world market. 


FALLEK...means permanence, through long established outlets in Europe, Latin 
America, and the Orient. 


FALLEK ... saves you the detail handling and numerous expenses of operating an 
export department. 


FALLEK ... brings you men of wide experience, men highly skilled in the problems of 
world distribution... plus skilled technicians in every foreign office fully equipped to 
render all the technical information necessary to users of American Dyestuffs. 


American dyestuffs for textiles, leather, paper, etc., are in urgent demand through- 
out the world. You can realize a sizeable share of this business by making FALLEK 
your foreign selling agents. THIS is the time to safeguard profits against the hazards 
of ‘‘buyer’s market"’ or a falling off in domestic demand, by developing a sub- 
stantial export volume. FALLEK can do this for you. 
*U. S. Tariff Commission Report 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE No. 19 last pre-war figures 
FOR FURTHER INFORMATION. 


FALLEK PRODUCTS COMPANY, INC. 


149 BROADWAY NEW YORK 6, N. 


SPECIALISTS IN ORGANIC CHEMICALS 
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as found in VATROLITE* 


(granular reducing agent) 


Dust does make a difference in a reducing agent. Ask any 

user of VATROLITE, the concentrated Sodium Hydrosulphite 
that’s not-too-coarse, not-too-fine. He'll tell you the extreme 
granular uniformity of VATROLITE eliminates any risk of dusting. 
And no matter how he uses VATROLITE . . . for stripping color 
from cotton and rayon fabrics . . . as a reducing agent in vat dyeing 
... for removing rust stains . . . he'll tell you VATROLITE 

handles easily — without skin irritation from dust 

particles. VATROLITE is amazingly free from dust! 


Yet, this is just one of the superior qualities of VATROLITE. 
There’s its high stability: if kept dry, VATROLITE retains its high 
reducing strength over long periods. There’s its 

slow decomposition, which assures cleaner looking, 

more even dyeing. There’s Royce’s strict manufacturing control, 
insuring day-in-day-out uniformity ...to give you 

consistently excellent results. 


And there’s a Royce representative near you who'll be glad 

to help with your particular problem. Contact him today and 

benefit from his years of experience with textile chemicals. 

Get a generous sample of VATROLITE and try it on your own work. 
Once you’ve seen its concentrated power at work —and seen how easily it 
handles— you'll probably say “VATROLITE is my reducing agent” 
.-. from then on! 
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* Registered trade mark 
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